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INTRODUCTION 


Benjamin  Franklin  lived  in  a day  when  science  was  com- 
manding respect  and  stimulating  the  intelligence.  Reason  be- 
came the  cnteri  jtfTr  sound  progress  and  invaded  every  field  of 
human  endeavor.  Reason  also  bombarded  the  citadel  of  revealed 
religion,  and  the  onslaught  of  Deism  in  eighteenth  century  Eng- 
land and  colonial  America  became  so  great  that  many  of  the  in- 
tellectuals of  the  day  were  partially,  if  not  wholly,  captured 
by  Deism  and  its  rationalistic  approach  to  religion.  When 
Deism  stormed  the  rock  of  orthodoxy  in  Boston  it  attracted 
Franklin* s youthful  zest  for  truth  and  affected  the  future  con- 
duct of  his  life. 

The  aim  of  this  thesis  is  not  to  prove  Franklin  a saint, 
which  he  certainly  was  not,  but  more  properly  to  throw  some 
light  upon  nis  religious  thinking  so  that  a new  comprehension  of 
this  side  of  his  many-sided  life  may  be  made  and  the  proper  evalu- 
ation of  his  contribution  to  religious  thought  in  America  ascer- 
tained. 


Franklin  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  religion 
and  morals  of  his  day.  His  life,  covering  about  the  whole  span 
(1706-1790)  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  the  life  of  a truly 
great  man.  He  was  advanced  for  his  day  in  almost  every  field  of 
human  endeavor.  He  was  a philosopher,  a scientist,  an  educator, 
a diplomat,  a journalist,  and  a creator  of  government.  Contrary 
to  what  may  be  popular  belief,  Franklin  was  also  a religious  man# 
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Religion  lias  oeen  defined  as  "the  name  given  to  man’s  be- 
lief in  a divine  being  and  to  the  acts  following  that  belief". 
(1).  Franklin’s  belief  in  God  and  his  moral  acts  following 
therefrom,  place  him  properly  in  the  class  of  one  who  was  reli- 
gious . 

A present  day  writer  on  religious  matters  has  given  ex- 
pression to  a conviction  which  may  well  be  synonymous  with  the 
advanced  thinking  of  Franklin  on  Christian  orthodoxy  of  his  day. 


Every  religion  tends  to  get  over-elaborated  intellectual 
ly  and  over-decorated  aesthetically,  until  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  simple  life  of  some  historic  founder  and  the  length- 
ening creeds  and  rituals  of  later  times  becomes  a felt  re- 
buke . 


Thus,  there  has  been  in  contemporary  Christianity  a de- 
sire to  get  back  of  all  our  denominational  differences  to 
the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels.  (2). 


Franklin  was  a heretic  in  relationship  to  the  organized 
Christian  Dodies  in  his  generation.  Among  the  Christian  fellow- 
ships that  existed  then  were  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  Congre- 
gational, Baptist,  Reformed,  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  Quakers, 
Catholics,  and  several  other  sects.  Franklin  could  hold 
no  membership  in  these  churches.  Had  they  conformed 


(1)  Willard  L.  Sperry,  What  We  Mean  by  Religion,  (New 

York:  Harner  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1940) , p.  b 

(2)  Ibid. , p.  7 
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to  his  way  of  thinking  they  would  have  had  few  members  to  sup- 
port them.  The  insight  Franxlin  revealed  in  practical  religion 
placed  him  outside  the  orthodox  churches. 

Franklin’s  religious  convictions  were  out  of  harmony 
with  the  religion  of  his  age  rand  although  he  did  not  organize  a 
church  of  his  own,  set  up  any  ecclesiastical  dogma,  join  any 
sect  in  .america,  or  study  much  in  metaphysics,  his  depth  of  re- 
ligious thinking,  personal  faith,  creed,  and  service  left  an 
impact  upon  the  .American  way  of  free  living,  reflecting  itself 
in  modern  liberal  trends  and  growing  ecumenical  movements.  Not- 
withstanding the  "errata"  of  his  long  life  of  eighty-four  years, 
his  thinking  came  closer  to  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Chris- 
tian teaching  in  the  New  Testament  than  most  exponents  of  the 
orthodox  Protestant  churches  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Here  follows  what  I believe  to  be  Franklin’s  essential 
contribution  to  the  religious  thought  of  America. 

Events  of  his  life  may  be  substantiated  by  reference  to 
his  Autob 1 ography  and  Carl  Van  Doren’s  Benjamin  Franklin  (New 
York:  The  Viking  Press,  1938). 
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CHAPTER  I 


BELIEF  IN  GOB 

Benjamin  Franklin  believed  in  God.  It  was  inevitable 
that  be  should.  His  early  life  provided  influences  which  were  to 
stay  with  him  until  his  death.  He  was  never  without  some  reli- 
gious principles  and  although  his  conception  of  God  changed  after 
his  early  youth  Franklin  still  maintained  a belief  in  Divine 
Providence  which  largely  determined  his  life  of  service  and  de- 
votion to  his  fellow  men  and  to  his  country. 

Franklin  was  born  in  Boston  in  a house  on  Milk  Street  on 
January  6 (January  17,  New  Style),  1706.  It  was  Sunday,  and  his 
father,  Josiah,  had  him  baptised  on  the  same  day  in  Old  South 
Church.  A liberal  trend  of  religious  thinking  was  born  and  bred 
into  Franklin.  His  father  and  Uncle  Benjamin  had  departed  from 
the  Anglican  Church  because  tney  were  dissenters  and  non-conform- 
ists. Josiah  removed  to  New  England  to  "enjoy  ...  religious 
freedom."  Franklin’s  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Folger, 
who  at  one  time  wrote  poetry  in  favor  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  young  Franklin  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  but  because  of  financial  reverses  Josiah  haa  Benjamin 
assist  him  in  the  candle  shop  at  the  age  of  ten.  Franklin  de- 
scribes uxo  xather  in  this  manner: 

At  his  table  he  liked  to  have,  as  often  as  he  could, 
some  sensible  friend  or  neighbor  to  converse  with,  and 
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always  took  care  to  start  pome  ingenious  or  useful  topic  for 
discourse,  which  might  tend  to  improve  the  minds  of  his 
children.  By  this  means  he  turned  our  attention  to  what  was 
good,  just  and  prudent  in  the  conduct  of  life....  (1). 

Franklin  revealed:  "From  a child  I was  fond  of  reading, 

and  all  the  little  money  that  came  into  my  hands  was  ever  laid 
out  in  hooks".  (2).  He  read  Bunyan*s  Pilgrim* s Progress,  Burton’s 
Historical  Collections , Plutarch* s Lives , Defoe* s Essay  upon  Pro- 
jects , and  Mather*s  Essays  To  Do  Good. 

Of  Defoe’s  Essay  Upon  Projects,  Parton  (3)  has  this  to  say: 
"It  is  questionable  if  there  is  any  other  book  that  has  so  much 
benefitted  mankind  in  the  practical  manner  (better  systems  of 
banking,  better  roads,  friendly  societies  for  the  relief  of  mem- 
bers in  distress,  academies  for  giving  instruction  in  single 
branches  of  knowledge  and  professions,  etc.  ) as  this  little 
essay  by  the  author  of  Robinson  Crusoe". 

Concerning  Mather’s  Essays  To  D£  Good  Franklin  spoke 
these  remarkable  words: 

"When  I was  a boy",  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Samuel  Mather  in  his 
eightiotii  year,  "I  met  with  a book  entitled,  Essays  To  Do 
Good  which  I think  was  written  by  your  father  (Cotton  Mather) , 


(1)  John  Bigelow,  editor,  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
Written  by  Himself  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippihcott  Company, 
1886) , Second  edition,  I,  102. 

(2)  Ibid.,  pp.  105-106 

— 

(3)  Parton,  James,  Life  and  Time  s of  Benjamin  Franklin, 

(New  York:  Mason  Brothers,  1864  I,  45 
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It  had  been  so  little  regarded  oy  its  former  possessor  that 
several  leaves  of  it  were  tom  out;  but  the  remainder  gave  me 
such  a turn  or  thinking  as  to  have  an  influence  on  my  conduct 
through  life;  for  I have  always  set  a greater  value  on  the 
character  of  a doer  of  good  than  on  any  other  kind  of  reputa- 
tion; and,  if  I have  been,  as  you  seem  to  think,  a useful 
citizen,  the  public  owe  the  advantage  of  it  to  that  book".  (4). 


In  addition  to  these  early  influences  Franklin  also  read 
the  dissenting  work  of  prominent  Deists  of  the  eighteenth  century 
including  Anthony  Collins,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
and  others.  By  1700  these  men  "appear  to  have  made  half  conquest 
of  the  intellect  of  New  England".  (5). 

The  mind  of  the  young  Franklin  was  greatly  influenced  by 
deist ic  writings.  Consequently,  his  thinking  about  God  took  a 
liberal  trend  and  was  heretical  to  the  established  churches,  and 
even  contrary  to  the  Presbyterian  tenets  of  his  father.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  (1723),  Franklin  became  a Deist.  This  is  what  he 
said: 


My  parents  had  early  given  me  religious  impressions,  and 
brought  me  through  my  childhood  piously  in  the  Dissenting 
Way.  But  I was  scarce  fifteen,  when  after  doubting  by  turns 
of  several  points,  as  I found  tnem  disputed  in  the  different 
books  I read,  I began  to  doubt  of  Revelation  itself.  Some  books 
against  Deism  fell  into  my  hands;  and  they  were  said  to  be  th< 
substance  of  sermons  preached  at  Boyle’s  Lectures.  It  hap- 
pened that  they  wrought  an  effect  on  me  quite  contrary  to 
what  was  intended  by  them;  for  the  arguments  of  the  Deists, 
which  were  quoted  to  be  refuted,  appeared  to  me  much  stronger 


(4).  Ibid. , pp.  45-46 


(5)  Ibid.,  p.  63 
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4. 

than  the  refutations;  in  short,  I soon  became  a thorough 
Deist.  (6) . 

To  comprehend  fully  the  effect  upon  Franklin1 s thinking 
one  must  understand  the  essential  tenets  of  Deism.  This  reli- 
gious belief  flourished  primarily  in  England  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  has  been  named  as  the  parent 
of  Deism  (7)  and  the  principles  of  Deism  were  set  forth  in  his 
book  de  Veritas . Lord  Herbert  dealt  with  the  existence  of  innate 
principles:  viz.,  Priority,  Independence,  Universality,  Certainty, 
Practical  Necessity  and  Immediate  Cogency,  which  were  axiomatic 
and  imprinted  on  the  mind  by  the  hand  of  God.  When  dealing  with 
religion  he  distinguished  five  principles  of  Deism  independent  of 
all  tradition.  They  come  directly  from  a heavenly  source  and  are 
common  to  all  religions. 

These  five  fundamental  truths  are  the  following:  1.  that 
God  exists,  2.  that  it  is  a duty  to  worship  Him,  3.  that  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  is  the  true  mode  of  doing  Him  honor,  4.  that  man 
is  under  the  obligation  to  repent  of  his  sins,  and  5.  that  there 
will  be  rewards  and  punishments  after  death.  The  axiomatic 
character  claimed  on  behalf  of  principles  such  as  these  is  open 
to  debate,  and  Lord  Herbert’s  theories  were  afterv/ards  subjected 
to  damaging  criticism  by  Locke.  But,  whatever  opinion  Locke  held 
as  to  the  validity  of  Lord  Herbert’s  assumptions,  it  remains  true 

(6)  Bigelow,  0£.  cit . , p.  178 

(7)  James  Hastings,  editor,  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and 

Ethics  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1912),  IV,  333 
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that  in  Locke* s works  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  root  of  Deism.  Here  we  find  ass 


fundamental  religious  truths,  and  insistence  upon  the  indissoluble 
connection  between  religion  and  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

This  is  precisely  the  theme  on  which  the  deistic  writers  enlarged. 
The  pivot  of  the  whole  controversy  was  the  disputed  question  of 
the  sufficiency  of  natural  reason  to  establish  religion  and  en- 
force morality  — — a sufficiency  as  vehemently  asserted  by  the 
Deists  as  it  was  denied  by  their  opponents.  (8). 

Deism  came  forth  at  the  beginning  of  a scientific  age. 

Sven  religion  had  to  undergo  the  test  of  scientific  reasoning. 

The  controversy  between  the  established  creeds  of  revelation  and 
the  adherents  to  reason  was  not  an  attempt  of  the  soul  to  explain 
its  joys  and  fears  in  the  presence  of  God,  but  stemmed  from  the 
desire  of  the  thinker  to  remove  from  his  theory  of  the  world  in- 
consistencies which  were  becoming  more  and  more  uncomfortably 
conscious.  The  chief  problem  which  arose,  then,  was  to  find  a 
way  of  reconciliation  between  the  commonly  accepted  philosophic 
view  of  the  Divine  Nature  and  the  facts  of  observation.  This 
period  of  history  revealed  new  discoveries  and  rapid  acquaintance 
of  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  Religious  systems  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  fell  upon  the  thinkers  of  the  age.  No  longer  could 


the  competence  of  human  reason  to  attain  certainty  with 


(8)  Loc . cit 
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people  live  in  a religious  atmosphere  limited  by  Western  Europe. 
Tradition  and  authoritative  religion  that  omitted  the  new  dis- 
coveries in  religion  would  not  be  adequate  to  satisfy  a man's  re- 
ligious faculties.  (9). 

Other  writers  on  Deism  were  eagerly  read  by  the  youthful 
Franklin,  Some  of  these  who  were  instrumental  in  leading  the 
fight  against  revealed  religion  were  John  Locke,  John  Toland, 
Anthony  Collins,  Matthew  Tindal,  and  Lord  Shaftesdury. 

The  question  with  which  we  are  specifically  concerned  here 
is:  "How  did  the  Deist  look  at  God*?” 

The  Deist  was  ready  to  acknowledge  God  a Creator.  He 
brought  the  world  into  being  and  ordained  its  laws.  In  God  was 
the  ultimate  source  of  matter  and  motion  and  God  did  not  interfer 
with  the  workings  of  his  perfect  creation. 

God  was  also  the  supreme  goodness  in  relation  to  the  moral 
world.  He  was  the  Judge  and  Legislator.  The  moral  law  was  as- 
sumed to  De  sufficiently  well  known  by  all  for  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  life.  Men  were  punished  and  rewarded  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  their  deserts.  There  was  no  need  for  special  inter- 
ference in  the  moral  or  physical  world  on  the  part  of  the  Creator 
and  Governor. 

God  was  a real  person.  Human  personality  was  preserved. 


(9)  Hastings,  op.  cit.,  IV,  533 
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Man  retained  his  freedom,  and  justice  was  done  to  his  responsi- 
bility. As  he  sowed  so  would  he  reap.  (10) . 

A brief  criticism  of  Deism  is  in  order  here.  Hastings 
points  out  some  weaknesses  in  deistic  arguments  that  are  useful 
in  aiding  us  in  understanding  Franklin’s  religious  contribution 
to  his  age. 

1.  Every  religious  standard  is  measured  against  the 
standard  of  an  imaginary  Golden  Age.  The  Deists  were  riveted  on 
the  present  and  not  the  past.  It  was  the  reason  of  their  own  day 
to  which  they  pointed.  Experience  of  the  past  did  not  play  a 
great  part  in  their  evaluation  of  religion. 

2.  The  Deist  maintained  a consistent  silence  with  regard 
to  the  person  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  though  trying  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Deist  was  ob- 
livious of  the  mystical  elements  of  Christianity  and  a union  of 
•Christ  and  a believer  would  have  been  dismissed  as  merely  "en- 
thusiastic”. 

3.  A kind  of  supercilious  superiority  was  assumed  by  the 
proponent  of  Deism  when  the  question  of  miracles  arose.  Miracles 
were  beneath  the  notice  of  man  who  claimed  to  be  guided  by  his 
reason  only.  Miracles  were  superfluous  in  a religion  which  was 
essentially  the  practice  of  duties. 


(10)  Ibid.,  p.  541 
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4.  An  extraordinary  incapacity  to  estimate  fairly  and 
wisely  the  strength  of  evil  tendencies  in  human  nature  was  mani- 
fested by  the  Deists.  The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  Latitu- 

dinarianism  the  universal  recognition  of  sincerity  as  the 

one  and  only  thing  needful  with  tolerance  would  ana  persecution 

and  set  free  an  amount  of  moral  energy  sufficient  to  regenerate 
the  world.  The  words  of  Tindal  support  this  belief.  This  prin- 
ciple and  this  alone,  would  cause  universal  love  and  benevolence 
among  the  whole  race  of  mankind;  and,  did  it  prevail,  must  soon 
produce  a new  and  glorious  face  of  things,  or  in  Scripture 
phrase,  "a  new  heaven  and  a new  earth".  (11). 

Even  though  Franklin  became  a thorough  Deist  at  a very 
tender  age  he  soon  broke  with  Deism  in  the  complete  application 
of  its  reasoning.  He  found  the  moral  interpretation  of  Deism, 
concerning  vice  and  virtue  which  had  no  meaning  in  God’s  world, 
to  be  of  little  use  even  though  it  might  be  true.  Franklin  de- 
scribed his  experience  in  these  words: 


My  arguments  perverted  some  others,  particularly  Collins 
and  Ralph;  but  each  of  them  having  afterwards  wrong’d  me 
greatly  without  the  least  compunction,  and  recollecting 
Keith’s  conduct  toward  me  (who  was  another  Free-thinker) , an 
my  own  towards  Vernon  and  Miss  Read,  which  at  times  gave  me 
great  trouble,  I began  to  suspect  that  this  doctrine,  tho’ 
it  might  De  true,  was  not  very  useful.  (12). 


d 


(11)  Ibid. . p.o36 


(12)  Bigelow,  oj^.  cit .p.  176 
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9. 


Franklins  London  experience  at  the  age  of  nineteen  (1720) 
showed  further  the  incorrectness  of  his  thinking  on  moral  issues. 
At  seventeen  Franklin  went  to  Philadelphia  from  Boston  where  he 
met  William  Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  an  audacious  free- 
thinker whose  Deism  '♦shocked"  the  "substantial"  Quaker  element  in 
the  colony.  Keith  advised  Franklin  to  go  to  London  to  find  em- 
ployment as  a printer.  In  the  printing  shop  in  that  great  city 
Franklin  had  opportunity  to  read  the  latest  books  on  the  d eistic 
controversy.  One  day  while  composing  Wollaston*s  Dissertation  on 
Natural  Religion  some  thoughts  contained  therein  caused  Franklin 
to  write  a penetrating  article  called  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain.  In  one  hundred  axioms  he  proved  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  sin,  liberty,  and  personal  immortality 
did  not  exist.  An  "all-wise,  all-good  and  powerful  God"  would 
naturally  allow  only  virtue  to  prevail  and  so  the  entire  question 
was  a foolish  one.  (13) . 

While  he  was  still  in  London  in  172b,  Franklin  admitted 
that  his  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain 
was  a mistake.  He  disclosed  more  mature  beliefs  which  were  in- 
dicative of  his  departure  from  the  Calvinism  of  New  England  and 
through  all  his  error  in  reasoning  he  still  believed  in  Provi- 
dence . 


(13)  Herbert  Montfort  Morais,  Deism  in  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Arne ri ca  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1934),  p.  04 
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My  London  pamphlet  (172b)  ....  concluded  that  nothing 
could  possibly  be  wrong  in  the  world,  and  that  vice  and  vir- 
tue were  empty  distinctions,  no  such  things  existing,  appeare 
now  not  so  clever  a perrormance  as  I once  thought  it;  and  I 
doubted  whether  some  error  had  not  insinuated  itself  unper- 
ceived into  my  argument,  so  as  to  infect  all  that  followed 
as  is  common  in  metaphysical  reasoning. 

I grew  convinced  that  truth,  sincerity,  and  integrity  in 
dealing  between  man  and  man  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  felicity  of  life;  and  I form’d  written  resolutions,  which 
still  remain  in  ray  journal  book,  to  practice  them  ever  while 
I lived.  Revelation  had  indeed  no  weight  with  me,  as  such; 
but  I entertained  an  opinion  that,  though  certain  actions 
might  not  be  bad  because  they  were  forbidden  by  it,  or  good 
because  it  commended  them,  yet  probably  those  actions  might 
be  forbidden  because  they  were  bad  for  us,  or  commended  be- 
cause they  were  beneficial  to  us,  in  their  own  natures,  all 
the  circumstances  of  things  considered.  And  this  persuasion 
with  the  kind  hand  of  Providence,  or  some  guardian  angel,  or 
accidental  favorable  circumstances  and  situations,  or  all  to- 
gether, preserved  me,  thro’  this  dangerous  time  of  youth, 
and  the  hazardous  situations....  (14). 


Franklin  remained  essentially  a dissenting  Deist  through- 
out his  life.  His  views  about  God  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  predestined  belief  of  the  Presbyterian  faith.  In  1730  he 
quit  metaphysical  reasoning.  His  feelings  were  adequately  ex- 
pressed in  his  Autobiography.  Some  of  the  dogmas  of  the  creed 
in  which  he  had  been  religiously  educated  by  his  father,  such  as 
eternal  decrees  of  God,  election,  reprobation  and  the  like,  ap- 

II 

peared  to  him  unintelligible , others  doubtful,  (lb). 

Franklin  was  in  line  with  religious  liberalism  of  his  day. 


(14)  Bigelow,  ££.  cit . , pp.  179-180 

(lb)  William  Cabell  Bruce,  Benjamin  Franklin  Self-Reveald 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1917)  I,  60 
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During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  religious 
thinkers  of  America  began  to  object  to  Jonathan  Edwards*  doc- 
trine of  the  pitiless  objectivity  of  God’s  sovereignity.  Wes- 
ley’s gentler  gospel  was  more  accepted.  The  newer  doctrines  of 
man,  derived  from  John  Locke,  became  the  acknowledged  doctrine 
of  the  day  theologically  and  politically.  God  was  not  merely 
benevolent,  lending  his  aid  to  the  inalienable  right  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  but  he  was  also  becoming  the  soul  of  repub- 
licanism. (16) . Franklin  was  attracted  to  the  new  doctrine  of 
God’s  goodness  and  did  not  accept  the  harsh  doctrine  of  God’s 
sovereignity  in  respect  to  men. 

Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-1758),  the  "fiery  Puritan”,  was 
the  great  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  Calvinism  in  America.  His 
message  of  God’s  pitiless  objectivity  and  anger  was  the  anti- 
thesis of  a aeistic  conception  or  God’s  benevolence  which  Frank- 
lin believed.  Franklin  revolted  at  the  harsh  message  of  Puri- 
tanism which  Edwards  delivered.  To  better  conceive  of  Franklin’ 
antipathy  to  Calvinism,  Edwards’  preaching  and  doctrines  are  re- 
corded in  the  following  few  paragraphs: 

Edwards,  who  became  the  "initial  force”  in  a great  reli- 
gious crusade  which  first  propelled  the  Great  Awakening  from  New 
England  to  Georgia,  was  finally  cast  out  of  his  pulpit  in 


(16)  Willard  L.  Sperry,  Religion  in  America  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1946)  ,p.  145 
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Northampton , Massachusetts.  This  was  not  done  .however,  before 
Edwards  was  a ole  to  stir  many  souls  to  spiritual  and  emotional 
frenzy.  So  powerful  was  Edwards  in  painting  pictures  of  the 
last  judgment  that  he  maae  the  judgment  painfully  real.  Such 
preaching  was  described  by  Nehemiah  Strong  concerning  a series 
of  sermons  on  the  History  of  Redemption  preached  by  Edwards  in 
1759  at  Northampton.  So  affected  was  Nehemiah  Strong  by  the 
picture  of  God's  final  judgment  that  he  expected 


without  any  thought  to  the  contrary,  the  awful  scene  to  be 
unfolded  on  that  day,  and  in  that  place....  Accordingly,  he 
waited  with  the  deepest  and  most  solemn  solicitude  to  hear 
the  trumpet  sound  ana  the  archangel  call;  to  see  the  graves 
open,  the  dead  arise,  and  the  Judge  descend  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father,  with  all  his  holy  angels;  and  was  deeply  disap- 
pointed when  the  day  terminated  and  left  the  world  in  the 
usual  state  of  tranquility.  (17). 


Such  emotional  and  hell-fire  religion  held  only  contempt 
for  Franklin.  Only  once  did  he  record  having  been  affected  by 
preaching  eloquence  and  that  was  the  occasion  in  Philadelphia 
when  Whitfield  was  raising  money  for  an  orphanage  in  Georgia. 
Franklin  determined  not  to  give  anything  to  this  fund;  but  later 
emptied  his  pockets  and  gave  all  he  hade 

Edwards*  doctrines,  representing  the  last  great  fortress 
of  Calvinistic  theology  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were  clearly 
set  forth  by  him  at  Stockbridge  where  he  ministered  to  the 


(17)  Ola  Elizabeth  Winslow,  Jonathan  Edwards  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1940),  p.  193 
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Indians  until  he  died.  Van  Doren  gives  a summary  of  such  doc- 
trines in  one  of  his  introductions: 


....  He  wrote  the  mighty  treaties,  A Careful  and  Strict  En- 
quiry into  the  Mo dern  Prevailing  Notions  of  that  Freedom  of 
the  7/ i lT  which  is  Supposed  to  be  Essential  to  Moral  Agency, 
(1754) , in  which  with  logic  no  one  could  meet,  he  argued 
that  God  so  rules  his  world  that  the  human  will  is  not  free 
to  choose  between  good  and  evil;  The  Great  Christ ian  Doc- 
trine of  Original  Sin  Defended  (1758) , uncompromising  corol- 
lary of  the  denial  of  numan  freedom;  the  posthumous  Two  Dis- 
sertat ions:  I Concerning  the  End  for  which  God  created  the 
World,  II  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue  j_1765)  , to  prove  that 
the  highest  virtue  lies  purely  in  the  love  of  God,  who  cre- 
ated the  world  for  his  own  glory,  out  of  his  grace  sharing 
some  of  his  felicity  with  some  of  his  creatures.  (18) . 


This  picture  of  God  was  not  for  Franklin.  The  world  in 
which  Franklin  lived  was  God’s  world  and  despite  pain  and  suffer- 
ing the  Divine  Providence  intended  it  for  man’s  good*  Man 
merited  felicity  not  from  God,  but  because  man  deserved  and 
worked  for  it.  Franklin’s  view  was  practical  and  utilitarian, 
born  out  of  his  own  experience  with  the  colonies  and  countries 
of  Europe.  He  accepted  a wise  deity  who  created  men  so  that  they 
might  secure  happiness.  Felicity  was  to  be  achieved  through  the 
good  life  which  was  more  important  to  the  success  of  religion 
than  was  orthodoxy. 

So  Franklin’s  Deism  reacted  against  the  stern  Puritan  en- 
vironment  in  which  he  grew  up.  He  repudiated  the  Calvinistic  de- 
terminism because  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  and  wis- 


than  Edwards 
xxvii 


(18)  Carl  Van  Doren,  editor,  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
wards  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  1929),  pp. 
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dom  of  God. 

Sued  a background  of  early  family  impressions,  literature 
and  deistic  thinkers  provided  the  sparks  which  kindled  the  liber 
al  religious  imagination  of  Franklin.  Puritan  theology  supplied 
the  anvil  of  opposition  upon  which  Franklin  was  able  to  fashion 
and  forge  his  own  freed. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two 
Franklin  wrote  his  Articles  of  Belief  and  Acts  of  Religion  (1728; 
in  which  he  formulated  his  creed.  This  document  is  somewhat 
pantheistic  yet  maturity  was  to  simplify  and  purify  his  beliefs 
so  that  in  a letter  to  Madame  Brillon,  written  in  1781  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  a more  succinct  creed  is  available  to  us. 


That  there  is  one  God  who  made  all  things, 

That  he  governs  the  world  by  his  providence. 

That  he  ought  to  be  worshiped  by  Adoration,  Prayer,  and 
Thanksgiving. 

But  the  most  acceptable  service  to  God  is  doing  good  to 

men. 

That  the  soul  is  immortal 

And  that  God  will  certainly  reward  virtue  and  punish  vice 
Either  here  or  hereafter.  (19). 


Franklin  wrote  to  Ezra  Stiles  just  six  weeks  before  his 
death  on  April  17,  1790,  and  stated  his  belief  about  religion. 
It  was  suggestive  of  a sincere  respect  for  the  Creator  and  sub- 
stantiated his  earlier  convictions. 


(19)  James  Madison  Stifler,  The  Religion  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co. , 1925)  t pp . b5-56 
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Here  is  my  creed.  I believe  in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the 
Universe.  That  he  governs  it  by  his  Providence.  That  he 
ought  to  be  worshiped.  Themost  acceptable  service  we  can 
render  to  him  is  doing  good  to  his  other  children.  The  soul 
of  nitui  is  immortal  and  will  be  treated  with  justice  in  an- 
other life  respective  of  its  conduct  in  this.  These  I take 
to  be  the  fundamental  points  in  all  sound  religion ..  ^ .(20)  . 


In  one  instance  Franklin  strongly  advised  against  the 
printing  of  an  article  by  a friend  (believed  to  be  Thomas  Paine) 
because  it  disparaged  the  Divine  Providence.  "Nothing  that  he 
ever  wrote  is  wiser  or  sounder  than  the  letter  which  he  addressed 
to  a friend  dissuading  him  from  publishing  a ♦piece*  impugning 
the  Doctrine  of  a Special  Providence".  (21) 


By  the  Argument  it  contains  against  the  Doctrine  of  a par- 
ticular Providence  (he  said),  tho*  you  allow  a general  Provi- 
dence, you  strike  at  the  Foundation  of  all  Religion.  For 
without  the  Belief  of  a Providence,  that  takes  Cognizance  of, 
guards,  and  guides,  and  may  favor  particular  persons,  there 
is  no  motive  to  Worship  a Deity,  to  fear  its  Displeasure,  or 
to  pray  for  its  Protection.  I will  not  enter  into  any  Dis- 
cussion of  your  Principles,  tho*  you  seem  to  desire  it.  At 
present  I shall  only  give  you  my  Opinion,  that,  though  your 
Reasonings  are  subtile,  and  may  prevail  with  some  readers, 
you  will  not  succeed  so  as  to  change  the  general  Sentiments 
of  Mankind  on  that  subject,  and  the  Consequence  of  printing 
this  Piece  will  be  a great  deal  of  odium  drawn  upon  yourself, 
Mischief  to  you,  and  no  Benefit  to  others.  He  that  spits 
against  the  Wind,  spits  in  his  own  Face.  (22). 


In  a letter  to  Miss  Mary  Stevenson,  October,  1768,  about 
her  duty  to  some  person  older  than  she,  Franklin’s  advice  is 


(20)  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  The  Many-Sided  FranKlm , (New 
York:  The  Century  Company,  1899)  p.  174 


(21)  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  p.  100 
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buttressed  by  bis  conviction  of  God’s  goodness: 


In  fine,  nothing  can  contrioute  to  true  happiness,  that  is 
inconsistent  with  duty;  nor  can  a course  of  action,  conform- 
able to  it,  be  finally  without  an  ample  reward.  For  God 
governs;  and  he  is  good.  I pray  him  to  direct  you;  and  in- 
deed you  will  never  be  without  his  direction,  if  you  humbly 
ask  it,  and  show  yourself  always  ready  to  obey  it.  (23). 


Franklin  gave  evidence  of  his  belief  in  God’s  goodness  in 
his  petition  for  prayer  before  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1767.  He  felt  that  God  governed  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  had  a 
watchful  eye  for  all  humanity  since  the  Scriptures  assured  us  of 
even  God’s  notice  of  the  falling  sparrows. 

Franklin  believed  God  to  be  good.  Therefore  it  would  fol- 
low that  he  believed  in  immortality.  When  he  was  twenty-two 
(1728)  Franklin  wrote  his  own  epitaph  which  disclosed  at  that 
early  age  what  he  was  thinking  on  the  hope  of  immortality: 


The  Body  of 
B.  Franklin,  Printer, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  Book, 

Its  contents  torn  out 
And  Stript  of  its  Lettering  and  Gilding) 

Lies  here,  Food  for  Worms. 

But  the  Work  shall  not  be  wholly  lost; 

For  it  will,  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more, 
In  a new  and  more  perfect  Edition. 
Corrected  and  Amended 
By  the  Author.  (24) 


(23)  Bigelow,  0£.  cit . , II,  24 

(24)  J.  Henry  Smythe,  Jr.,  editor,  The  Amazing  Benjamin 

Frankl in  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  1929), p.  100 
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In  176b  Franklin  wrote  to  George  Whatley  and  gave  his 
views  on  immortality  that  m the  light  of  nis  physical  discomfort 
and  appearance  of  many  evils  in  his  time  had  a "touch  of  modern- 
ity that  is  very  striking".  (2b). 


You  see  I have  some  reason  to  wish  that,  in  a future  state, 
I may  not  only  be  as  well  as  I was,  hut  a little  Detter.  And 
I hope  it,  for  I too,  with  your  poet,  trust  in  Goa,  und  when 
I observe  that  there  is  great  frugality  as  well  as  wisdom  in 
his  works,  since  he  has  been  evidently  sparing  both  of  labor 
and  materials,  for  by  the  various  inventions  of  propogation 
he  has  provided  for  the  continual  peopleing  of  his  world  with 
plants  and  animals  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  repeated 
new  creations;  and  by  the  natural  reduction  of  compound  sub- 
stances to  their  original  elements,  capable  of  being  employed 
in  new  compositions,  he  has  prevented  the  necessity  of  cre- 
ating new  matter;  so  that  the  earth,  water,  air, and  perhaps 
fire,  which  being  compounded  from  wood,  do,  when  the  wood  is 
dissolved  return  again  and  become  air,  earth,  fire,  and  water, 

I say  that  when  I see  nothing  annihilated,  and  not  even 

drop  of  water  is  wasted,  I cannot  suspect  the  annihilation  of 
souls,  or  believe  that  he  will  suffer  the  daily  waste  of 
millions  of  minds  ready  made  that  now  exist,  and  put  himself 
to  the  continual  trouble  of  making  new  ones.  Thus  finding 
myself  to  exist  in  the  world,  I believe  I shall,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  always  exist,  and  with  all  the  inconveniences 
human  life  is  liaole  to,  I shall  not  object  to  a new  edition 
of  mine,  hoping  however,  that  the  errata  of  the  last  may  be 
corrected.  (26). 


Tnere  is  deep  spiritual  insight  revealed  by  Franklin  in 
the  letter  written  to  his  good  friend  George  Whitfield,  the  Metho- 
dist evangelist.  Here  Franklin  disclosed  his  trust,  faith,  and 
hope  in  God  and  the  future  life  since  God  had  shower ea  his  love 
upon  him. 


(2b)  Ford,  o£.  cit . , p.  173 
(26)  Loc.  cit. 
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That  Being  who  gave  me  existence  and  through  almost  three 
score  years  has  been  showering  his  favours  upon  me,  whose 
very  chastisements  have  been  blessings  to  me;  can  I doubt 
that  he  loves  me?  And  if  he  loves  me,  can  I doubt  that  he 
will  go  on  to  take  care  of  me,  not  only  here,  but  hereafter? 
This  in  some  may  seem  presumption;  to  me  it  appears  the  best 
grounded  hope;  hope  of  tne  future  built  on  experience  of  the 
past.  ( 27) . 


Franklin’s  deistic  beliefs  labeled  him  as  a non-fonformist 
among  the  Christian  churches  of  the  day.  His  view  of  God’s 
goodness,  exemplifying  itself  in  his  observations  of  the  many 
things  prepared  for  men’s  felicity  upon  earth  and  his  faith  in 
iiiiiortality , provided  no  place  for  a vinaictive  Deity.  To  Frank? 
lin,  men  were  created  by  God  to  secure  happiness.  The  good  life 


which  God  wished  for  all  his  creatures,  was  far  more  important  to 
the  success  of  religion  than  was  orthodoxy.  Franklin  was  con- 
vinced that  God  was  interested  in  man’s  future  good  fortune. 

Franklin’s  belief  about  God  was  a reaction  against  the 
stern  Puritan  environment  in  Wi  ich  he  grew  up.  To  him,  God  was 
good  and  this  goodness  was  something  quite  evident.  Therefore, 
Franklin  renounced  Calvinist ic  determinism. 

Liberal  Christianity  today  sees  God  as  benevolent  and 
goodness  is  one  of  the  Deity’s  attributes.  This  modern  view 
compares  favorably  with  Franklin’s  conception  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 


, (27)  Smythe,  op . cit . , p.  100 
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CHAPTER  II 


TOLERANCE 

Franklin  was  the  champion  of  tolerance  and  the  enemy  of 
uncompromising  doctrinal  religion.  He  was  one  of  the  nation’s 
latitudinarians  and  as  such  expressed  a spirit  that  would  seem 
to  be  more  contemporary  with  our  age  than  with  the  eighteenth 
century.  Franklin  was  broad  in  outlook  and  considered  religion 
a private  affair.  Its  creed  would  be  such  as  to  offend  no  man, 
Greek  or  Barbarian,  Gentile  or  Jew,  Christian  or  Infidel.  There- 
fore, Franklin’s  religion  would  tend  to  be  positive  and  con- 
structive in  an  age  which  desperately  needed  such  a practical 
approach. 

Franklin’s  broad  viewpoint  and  tolerance  in  religious 
matters  are  not  difficult  to  understand  when  we  see  the  experi- 
ences and  conditions  in  the  nation  which  came  under  his  scrutiny. 

Not  only  the  inherited  characteristics  of  Franklin’s 
nature,  but  the  external  pressure  to  which  his  opinions  were  sub- 
jected in  early  life  made  him  unfriendly  to  doctrinal  religion 
which  seemed  to  divide  rather  than  unite  Christians.  It  was  the 
religious  intolerance  and  outlawing  spirit  of  the  Puritan  society 
which  drove  him  first  to  dissent  and  then  to  disbelief.  Franklin, 
grew  into  boyhood  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  conditions  which 
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tended  to  make  him  submissive  or  flare  into  active  revolt.  (1). 

Through  his  reading  as  a hoy  in  Boston,  including  Locked 
Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding , Xenophon’s  Memorabilia , 
and  contemporary  free-thinkers  as  Shftesbury  and  Collins,  he 
rtput  on  the  humole  inquirer  and  doubter".  He  Decame  a real 
douoter  in  many  points  of  his  own  religious  doctrine. 

Franlclin’s  revolt  caused  him  to  lampoon  the  clergy  m the 
New  Engl ana  Courant  and  to  argue  indiscreetly  about  religion. 

In  1725  Franklin,  out  of  sympathy  with  his  environment,  sailed 
to  New  Yot*v  and  then  to  Philadelphia  where  he  was  to  De  in  more 
toleracle  surrounamgs . 

Framclm’s  supero  faculties,  which  requirea  utmost  liDer- 
ty  for  their  expansion,  woula  have  been  starved  ana  stunted  in 
the  atmosphere  of  intolerance  ana  repression  which  prevailed  in 
Massachusetts.  (2).  It  was  also  signmcant  that  the  religious 
intolerance  which  prevailed  m Massachusetts  was  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  formation  of  other  New  England  Colo- 
nies. ( 3)  . 


Since  Church  membership  in  organized  religion  was  such  a 
selective  affair  it  coula  not  hold  interest  for  such  a nature  as 

FranKlm’s.  This  was  too  indicative  of  intolerance. 

(1)  William  Cabell  Bruce,  Benjamin  Franklin  Self-Revealed 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1917),  I,  82 

(2)  Sydney  George  Fisher,  Benjamin  Frankli_n_( Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippmcott  ana  Company,  1699)  , p.  84 

(3)  William  Warren  Sweet,  Religion  in  Colonial  America 

(New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons , 1943)  , p.  89 
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Fo t the  first  hundred  years  organized  religion  in  the 
American  colonies  was  a matter  of  a few....  Church  membership 
was  an  individual  matter.  Until  the  adoption  of  the  Half- 
Way  Covenant,  membership  in  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
New  England  could  be  secured  only  by  the  relation  of  a satis- 
factory religious  experience  before  the  congregation.  This 
was  also  the  requirement  in  all  churches  which  held  to  adult 
baptism.  Ij*his  meant  that  church  membership  was  an  exceeding- 
ly selective  matter  and  was  not  easily  achieved.  (4). 


General  intolerant  conditions  are  described  in  the  colonie 
even  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  these 
words : 


From  1763  to  1789,  the  section  north  of  the  Mason  and 
Bixon  line  made  great  progress  in  the  matter  of  nsoul  free- 
dom", but  religious  discrimination  of  one  kind  or  another 
still  persisted.  xhe  Massachusetts  state  constitution  re- 
quired the  governor  to  declare  himself  a supporter  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  though  every  citizen  could  claim  the 
right  to  worship  as  he  pleased,  equal  protection  under  the 
law  was  limited  to  Christians.  Likewise  Massachusetts  prac- 
tically excluded  Catholics  from  holding  office.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, much  to  the  disgust  of  the  deistic  Franklin,  the 
state  constitution  required  all  legislators  to  declare  their 
belief  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Moreover, 
state  churches  still  persisted  in  New  England;  the  Massachu- 
setts constitution  compelled  each  town  to  support  "public 
Protestant  teachers"  and  required  its  citizens  to  pay  taxes 
for  the  support  of  some  kind  of  Protestant  services.  Accord- 
ing to  this  provision,  if  Baptists,  Quakers,  and  others 
maintained  their  own  churches,  they  were  not  forced  to  sup- 
port the  Congregational  Establishment.  In  Connecticut,  a 
general  toleration  act  was  passed  in  1784  which  allowed 
every  religious  body  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  '*‘o  this  pro- 
vision, however,  was  affixed  the  condition  that  all  Dissent- 
ers, desiring  exemption  from  the  payment  of  Congregational 
taxes  were  required  to  produce  certificates  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  supporting  their  respective  denominations. 
These  were  granted  by  church  and  civil  officials  with  the 


(4)  Ibid. , p.  271 
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result  that  many  times  Baptists,  Quakers,  Anglican  and 
others  were  forced  to  support  the  establishment  of  suffer 
the  punishment  of  imprisonment  or  fine.  (5). 


Against  all  of  these  discriminations  Franklin  revolted. 
Being  deistically  inclined  he  tried  to  prevent  the  Pennsylvania 
Convention  of  1776,  called  to  craw  up  a state  const ltution, from 
incorporating  a constitutional  provision  stating  that  every  rep- 
resentative was  to  declare  his  belief  in  the  divine  inspiration 
of  the  Bible.  Franklin  felt  there  were  several  incidents  in  the 
Old  Testament  that  could  not  be  divinely  inspired.  (6). 

Besides,  Franklin  had  an  aversion  to  arbitrary  power  of 
any  sort.  This  feeling  had  remained  with  him  throughout  his  life. 
Franklin’s  description  of  unpleasant  experiences  with  his  brother 
James  was  printed  in  a footnote  by  Bigelow:  "I  fancy  his  harsh 

and  tyrannical  treatment  of  me  might  be  a means  of  impressing 
me  with  that  aversion  to  arbitrary  power  that  has  stuck  to  me 
through  my  whole  life".  (7). 

Framclin’s  opposition  to  the  proprietary  party,  represent 
ed  by  most  of  the  aristocracy  of  Philadelphia,  Drought  on  him  and 
his  household  rebuke  and  harmful  gossip.  Particularly  was  this 
true  when  Franklin  was  abroad  serving  most  of  the  Colonies  as 


(5)  Herbert  Montfort  Morais,  Deism  in  Eighteenth  Century 
America  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1934),  p.  85 

(6)  Ibid.  , p.  91 

(7)  John  Bigelow,  editor,  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
Written  by  Himself  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1888) 
Second  edition,  I,  118 
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their  representative  at  the  English  Parliament  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  The  proprietary  class  prated  about  his  illegiti- 
mate son  and  xhe  son’s  mother  kept  as  a servant  in  his  house. 
They  ridiculed  his  small  economies  and  branded  his  moral  and 
religious  theorizing  as  hypocrisy,  (8). 

While  Franklin  objected  to  arDitrary  power  he  supported 
freedom  of  expression  and  sincerity  in  all  religious  faiths.  He 
would  object  to  such  an  interpretation  of  religion  as  evidenced 
by  a certain  Rev.  Evan  Evans  who  summarized  his  early  labors  in 
and  around  Philadelphia  in  this  manner: 


And  God  was  in  a little  time  pleased  to  prosper  my  labors 
to  that  degree,  so  that  I had,  in  less  than  three  years  af- 
ter my  arrival,  a very  numerous  congregation,  consisting  for 
the  most  part  of  persons  brought  over  from  the  Quakers,  and 
other  sectaries,  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  true  re- 
ligion (by  the  frequent  resort  of  persons  from  remote  parts 
to  Philadelphia)  did  so  spread,  and  the  number  of  converts 
did  increase  so  fast,  that  I was  ooliged  to  divide  myself 
among  them  so  often  and  as  equally  as  I could,  till  they  were 
formed  into  proper  districts,  and  had  ministers  sent  over  to 
them  by  the  Venerable  Society.  (9). 


Any  minister,  who  was  primarily  interested  in  making  con- 
verts to  a church  or  denomination  in  preference  to  making  them 
sincere  Christians,  would  have  no  support  from  Franklin.  But  any 
preacher  who  wanted  to  be  heard,  given  freedom  of  expression  and 
speech  would  be  heartily  sustained  and  encouraged,  as  the  Hemp- 
hill controversy  would  suggest.  Franklin  tells  about  this  con- 
troversy in  his  own  excellent  style. 


(8)  Fisher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  124-25 

(9)  Sweet,  0£.  ci t. , p.  53 
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About  the  year  1754k  there  arrived  among  us  from  Ireland 
a young  Presoyterian  preacher,  named  Hemphill,  who  delivered 
witn  a good  voice,  and  apparently  extempore,  most  excellent 
discourses  which  drew  together  considerable  numbers  or  dif- 
ferent persuasions,  who  join’d  in  admiring  them.  Among  the 
rest,  I became  one  of  his  constant  hearers,  his  sermons 
pleasing  me,  as  they  had  little  of  the  dogmatical  kind,  but 
inculcated  strongly  the  practice  of  virtue,  or  what  in  the 
religious  stile  are  called  good  works.  Those,  however,  of 
our  congregation,  who  considered  themselves  Presbyterians, 
disapprov’d  his  doctrine,  and  were  joined  by  most  of  the  old 
clergy  wno  arraign’d  him  of  heterouoxy  oefore  the  Synod  in 
order  to  nave  him  silenc’d.  I became  his  zealous  partisan, 
and  contributed  all  I could  to  raise  a party  in  his  favour, 
and  we  comDated  for  him  a little  while  with  some  hopes  of 
success.  There  was  much  scribbling  pro  and  con  upon  the 
occasion;  anu  finding,  uhat,  tno*  an  elegant  preacher  he  was 
but  a poor  writer,  I lent  him  my  pen  and  wrote  for  him  two 
or  three  pamphlets  and  one  piece  in  the  Gazette  of  April, 
1705.  Those  pamphlets,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  con- 
troversial writings;  tho’  eagerly  read  at  the  time  were  soon 
out  of  vogue,  and  I question  whether  a single  copy  of  them 
now  exists. 

During  the  contest  an  unlucky  occurrence  hurt  his  cause 
exceedingly.  One  of  our  adversaries  having  heard  him  preach 
a sermon  that  was  much  admired,  thought  he  hau  somewhere 
read  the  sermon  before,  or  at  least  a part  of  it.  On  search 
he  found  that  part  quoted  at  length,  in  one  of  the  British 
Reviews,  from  a discourse  of  Dr.  Foster’s.  This  detection 
gave  many  of  our  party  disgust,  who  accordingly  abandoned 
his  cause,  and  occasioned  our  more  speedy  discomfcrture  in 
the  Synod.  I stuck  by  him,  however,  as  I rather  approved 
his  giving  us  good  sermons  compos’d  by  others,  than  bad  ones 
of  his  own  manufacture,  tho*  the  latter  was  the  practice  of 
our  common  teachers.  He  afterward  acknowledged  to  me  that 
none  of  those  he  preached  were  his  own;  adding,  that  his 
memory  was  such  as  enabled  him  to  retain  and  repeat  any  ser- 
mon after  one  reading  only.  On  our  defeat,  he  left  us  in 
search  elsewhere  of  setter  fortune,  and  I quitted  the  con- 
gregation, never  joining  it  after,  tho’  I continued  many 
years  my  suoscnption  for  the  support  of  its  ministers.  (10) 


(10)  Bigelow,  op.  cit . , pp.  2b5-2bb 
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Franklin  acknowledged  tiie  usefulness  ol‘  public  worship 
our  seldom  attended  church.  However,  ne  had  been  brought  up  a 
Presbyterian  and  during  trie  first  lew  years  ox*  his  life  in  Phila- 


delphia he  supported  the  only  Presbyterian  congregaiion  in  the 
city.  He  quit  its  public  assemblies  m 1756  because  it  did  not 
provide  him  with  what  he  felt  to  be  the  useful  part  of  religion, 
viz.,  its  morality,  ana  the  application  of  moral  principles  to 
lue.  Here  is  anotner  instance  wherein  Franklin  departed  from 
the  orthodox  thinking  of  his  day.  The  following  incident  is 
here  related: 

Tho’  I seldom  attended  any  public  worship,  I had  still  an 
opinion  or  its  propriety,  and  of  its  utility  when  rigntly 
conducted.  I regularly  paid  my  annual  subscription  for  the 
support  of  the  only  Presbyterian  minister  or  meetings  we  had 
in  Philadelphia . He  used  to  visit  me  sometimes  as  a friend, 
anu  admonisned  me  co  his  administrations,  and  I was  prevail’d 
on  to  do  so,  once  for  five  Sundays  successively.  Had  he  been 
in  my  opinion  a good  preacher,  perhaps  I might  have  continued, 
notwithstanding  the  occasion  I had  for  the  Sunday’s  leisure 
in  my  course  of  study;  but  his  discourses  v/ere  chiefly  ei- 
ther polemic  arguments,  or  explications  of  the  peculiar  doc- 
trine of  our  sect,  and  were  all  to  me  very  dry,  uninteresting 
and  unedifying,  since  not  a single  moral  principle  was  in- 
culcated or  enforc’d,  their  aim  seeming  to  be  rather  to  make 
us  Presbyterians  than  good  citizens. 

. . 

At  length  he  took  for  his  text  that  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Philippians,  "Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever 
things  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  or  of  good  re- 
port, if  there  be  any  virtue,  or  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things".  And  I imagined,  in  a sermon  on  such  a text,  we 
could  not  miss  of  having  some  morality.  But  he  confined 
himself  to  five  points  only,  as  meant  by  the  apostle,  viz., 

1.  Keeping  holy  the  Sabbath  day.  2.  Being  diligent  in 
reading  the  Scriptures.  3.  Attending  duly  the  publick  wor- 
ship. 4.  Partaking  of  the  Sacrament.  ^ . Paying  due  respect 
to  God’s  ministers.  These  might  have  been  all  good  things; 

; I ex- 
with  them 


but.  as  they  were  not  the  kind  of  good  things  tha 
pected  from  the  text,  I despaired  of  ever  meeting 
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from  any  other,  was  disgusted  and  attended  his  preaching  no 
more*  I had  some  years  before  composed  a little  Liturgy,  or 
form  of  prayer,  for  my  own  private  use  (viz.,  in  172b),  en- 
titled Articles  of  Belief  and  Acts  of  Religion.  I returned 
to  the  use  of  this,  and  went  no  more  to  the  public  assemblies. 
(11). 

Franklin  may  have  quit  the  Presbyterian  assembly  because 
it  didn*t  satisfy  his  needs  or  meet  his  standard  of  religion,  bul* 
he  had  respect  for  organized  religion  of  whatever  body.  When  a 
campaign  was  begun  to  erect  a building  where  any  preacher  of  any 
faith  or  denomination  might  speak  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
Franklin  endorsed  the  project.  The  tolerance  he  portrayed  is 
impressive . 

And  it  being  found  inconvenient  to  assemble  in  the  open 
air,  subject  to  its  inclemencies,  the  building  of  a house  to 
meet  in  was  no  sooner  propos*d,  and  persons  appointed  to  re- 
ceive contributions,  but  sufficient  sums  were  soon  receiv*d 
to  procure  the  ground  and  erect  the  building....  and  the 
work  was  carried  on  with  such  spirit  as  to  be  finished  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  could  have  been  expected.  Both  house 
and  ground  were  vested  in  trustees,  expressly  for  the  use  of 
any  preacher  of  any  religious  persuasion  who  might  desire  to 
say  something  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia;  the  design  in 
building  not  being  to  accommodate  any  particular  sect;  but 
the  inhabitants  in  general;  so  that  even  if  the  Mufti  of 
Constantinople  were  to  send  a missionary  to  preach  Mohamme- 
danism to  us, he  would  find  a pulpit  at  his  service.  (12). 

Franklin  befriended  all  sects  because  he  saw  the  value  of 
religion  for  people  of  the  Colonies.  In  his  latitudinarian  poli- 
cy all  religious  faiths  claimed  him.  John  Adams,  who  was  none 
too  generous  in  his  appraisal  of  Franklin  said:  "The  Catholics 


(11)  Ibid.,  pp.  225-227 


(12)  Ibid. , pp.  267-268 
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. thought  him  almost  a Catholic,  the  Church  of  England  claimed  him 
as  one  of  them.  The  Presbyterians  thought  him  half  a Presby- 
terian, and  the  Friends  believed  him  a wet  Quaker”.  (13). 

The  range  of  friends  claimed  by  Franklin  was  really  pro- 
digious* His  interest  in  men  representing  various  sects  was 
likewise  astonishing.  He  printed  sermons  ana  tracts  by  men  of 
various  creeds.  Among  the  men  who  submitted  articles  for  publi- 
cation were  William  Dewsoury  (Quaker) , Samuel  Finlay  (non- 
classif ied) , George  Whitfield  (Methoaist),  Jonathan  Edwards 
(Presbyterian),  and  others.  Dr.  Priestly  and  Dr.  Shipley  (Bishop 
of  Asaph)  of  England  were  among  his  friends.  (14).  George  Whit- 
field was  Franklin* s friend  until  Whitfield  died. 

Franklin  admired  Whitfield  and  was  one  of  his  hearers 
while  Whitfield  preached  in  Philadelphia.  Whitfield’s  preaching 
had  an  effect  upon  the  inhabitants  which  Franklin  approved.  He 
describes  the  results  of  Whitfield’s  oratory: 

The  multitude  of  all  sects  and  denominations  that  at- 
tended his  sermons  were  enormous,  ana  it  was  a matter  of 
speculation  to  me,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  to  observe  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  his  oratory  on  his  hearers;  and 
how  much  they  admired  and  respected  him,  notwithstanding  his 
common  abuse  of  them,  by  assuring  them  they  were  naturally 
half  beasts  and  half  devils . It  was  wonderful  to  see  the 
change  soon  made  in  the  manners  of  our  inhabitants.  From 
being  thoughtless  or  indifferent  about  religion,  it  seemed 


(13)  Fisher,  o ci t . , p.  96 

(14)  James  Madison  Stifier,  The  Religion  of  Benjamin 

Franklin  (New  Ycrk:  D.  Appleton  and  Company , 192bT,  pp . 40-48 
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as  if  all  ttie  world  were  growing  religious,  so  that  one 
could  not  walk  throT  the  town  of  an  evening  without  hearing 
psalms  sung  in  different  families  of  every  street.  (15). 


Any  sect  earnestly  seeking  the  truth,  without  being  dog- 
matic or  prejudicial  toward  others  who  might  possess  some  truths, 
had  the  utmost  admiration  of  the  tolerant  Franklin.  He  records  a 
rare  instance  of  such  a sect  which  earnestly  searched  for  truth: 


These  embarrassments,  that  the  Quakers  suffer’d  from 
having  estaolisheu  and  puolish’d  it  as  one  of  their  principles 
that  no  kind  of  war  was  lawful,  and  which  being  once  published, 
they  could  not  afterwards,  however  they  might  change  their 
minds,  easily  get  rid  of,  reminds  me  of  what  I think  a more 
prudent  conduct  in  another  sect  among  us,  that  of  the  Dunkers. 

I was  acquainted  with  one  of  its  founders,  Michael  Welfare, 
soon  after  it  appeared.  He  complained  to  me  that  they  were 
grievously  calumnateci  by  the  zealots  of  other  persuasions, 
and  charg’d  with  abominable  principles  and  practices,  to 
which  they  were  utter  strangers.  I told  him  this  had  always 
been  the  case  with  new  sects,  and  that,  to  put  a stop  to 
such  abuse,  I imagined  it  might  be  well  to  publish  the 
articles  of  their  belief,  and  the  rules  of  their  discipline. 

He  said  that  it  haa  been  propos’d  among  them,  but  not  agreed 
to,  for  this  reason:  "When  we  were  first  drawn  together 

as  a society”,  says  he,  ”it  had  pleased  God  to  enlighten 
our  minds  so  far  as  to  see  that  some  doctrines,  which  were 
once  esteemed  truths  were  errors;  and  that  others,  which  we 
had  esteemed  errors  were  real  truths.  From  time  to  time 
He  has  been  pleased  to  afford  us  further  light,  and  our 
principles  have  been  improving  and  our  errors  diminishing. 

Now  we  are  not.  sure  that  we  are  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
progression,  and  at  the  perfection  of  spiritual  or  theological 
knowledge;  and  we  fear  that,  if  we  should  once  print  our 
confession  of  faith,  we  should  feel  ourselves  as  if  bound 
and  confined  by  it,  and  perhaps  be  unwilling  to  receive  fur- 
ther improvement,  and  our  successors  still  more  so,  as  con- 
ceiving what  we,  their  elders  and  founders  had  done,  to  be 
something  sacred,  never  to  be  departed  from.” 


(lo)  Bigelow,  op.  c it . , pp.  267-268 
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This  modesty  in  a sect  is  perhaps  a singular  instance  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  every  other  sect  supposing  itself  in 
possession  of  all  truths,  and  that  those  who  differ  are  so 
are  in  the  wrong....  (16) 


Franklin’s  parents  apparently  were  one  time  concerned  about 
the  broadness  of  Franklin’s  thinking  when  he  was  beginning  to  be 
rather  popular  in  Philadelphia.  In  a letter  to  his  father 
Franklin  definitely  states  his  position  regarding  orthodoxy. 


I have  your  favours  of  the  21st  of  March,  in  which  you 
both  seem  concerned  lest  I have  imbibed  some  erroneous 
opinions,  ^oubtless  I have  my  share;  and  when  the  natural 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  human  understanding  is  con- 
sidered, the  unavoidable  influence  of  education,  custom, 
books,  and  company  upon  our  ways  of  thinking,  I imagine  a 
man  must  have  a good  deal  of  vanity  who  believes  and  a good 
deal  of  baldness  who  affirms  that  all  the  doctrines  he  holds 
are  true,  and  all  he  rejects  are  false.  And  perhaps  the 
same  may  be  justly  said  of  every  sect,  church  and  society  of 
men,  when  they  assume  themselves  that  infallibility  which 
they  deny  to  the  Pope  and  councils. 


My  mother  grieves  that  one  of  her  sons  is  an  Arian,  an- 
other an  Arminian.  What  an  Arminian  or  an  Arian  is,  I can- 
not say  that  I very  well  know.  The  truth  is,  I make  such 
distinctions  very  little  study.  I think  vital  religion  has 
always  suffered  when  orthodoxy  is  more  regarded  than  virtue. 
....  (17). 


Franklin’s  feelings  over  the  jangling,  quarreling  Chris 
tian  factions  were  ones  of  disgust.  No  terser  or  more  graphic 
picture  of  such  religious  discord  has  been  given  us  than  this 
found  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Jane  Mecom,  his  sister: 


(16)  Ibid. , pp.  285-287 

(17)  Stifler,  on.  cit.,  pp.  19-20 
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Each  party  abuses  the  other;  the  profane  and  the  infidel 
believe  both  sides,  and  enjoy  the  fray;  the  reputation  of 
religion  in  general  suffers, ana  its  enemies  are  ready  to 
say,  not  what  was  said  in  the  primitive  times,  Behold  how 

these  Christians  love  one  another but,  Mark  how  these 

Christians  hate  one  another!  Indeed,  when  religious  people 
quarrel  about  religion  or  hungry  people  about  their  victuals 
it  looks  as  if  they  had  not  much  of  either  among  them.  (18). 


On  another  occasion  when  some  Sco tch-Irish  settlers  of 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  Presbyterian  fanatics  who  called 
themselves  the  Paxton  Boys,  murdered  some  friendly  Indians  in 
cold  blood  and  later  moved  on  Philadelphia  citing  Scripture  to 
wipe  out  the  Moravian  Indians,  Franklin  wrote  an  article  defend- 
ing the  Indians  and  later  described  the  Paxton  Boys  as  "religiou 
Bigots  who  are  of  all  Savages  the  most  brutish”.  (19). 

A tolerance  for  all  forms  of  religious  experience  and  a 
kindly  sympathy  for  all  religious  seeking  people  properly 
characterized  Franklin.  Plainly  speaking  he  made  religion  defin 
itely  human,  earthly,  and  practical.  He  speaks  very  candidly 
acout  his  reasons  for  being  tolerant: 


I had  been  religiously  educated  as  a Presbyterian  and 
thof  some  of  the  dogmas  of  that  persuasion,  such  as  the 
eternal  decrees  of  God , election,  reprobation , etc . , ap- 
peared to  me  unintelligible,  others  doubtful,  and  I early 
absented  myself  from  the  public  assemblies  of  the  sect. 
Sunday  being  by  studying  day.  I never  was  without  some  reli 
gious  principles....  These  I esteemed  the  essentials  of 
every  religion;  ana,  being  to  be  found  in  all  the  religions 
we  had  in  our  country,  I respected  them  all,  thof  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  respect,  as  I found  them  more  or  less  mix1 


(18)  Bruce,  op.  cit.,  p.  68 

(19)  Loc.  citT 
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with  other  articles,  which,  without  any  tendency  to  inspire, 
promote,  or  confirm  morality,  serv’d  principally  to  divide  us, 
and  make  us  unfriendly  to  one  another.  This  respect  to  all, 
with  an  opinion  that  the  worst  in  d some  good  effects,  induced 
me  to  avoid  all  discourse  that  might  tend  to  lessen  the  good 
opinion  another  might  have  of  his  own  religion;  and  as  our 
province  increased  in  people,  and  new  places  of  worship  were 
continually  wanted,  and  generally  erected  by  voluntary  ccn- 
trioution,  my  mite  for  such  purpose,  whatever  might  be  the 
sect,  was  never  refused.  (20). 


Because  of  its  intolerance  Franklin  had  no  patience  with 
the  sectarian  spirit.  The  best  illustration  of  his  feeling  on 
this  subject  is  found  in  his  famous  "fifty-first”  chapter  of 
Genesis.  Of  course  there  is  no  such  chapter  in  the  Bible. 
Franklin  composed  this  additional  chapter  or  used  it  so  frequent- 
ly that  it  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  his  own.  The  style  is 
Franklin’s.  This  chapter  was  written  in  Biblical  fashion,  and 
pictured  Abraham  being  rebuked  by  God  for  his  impatient  intol- 
erance toward  those  with  a different  mode  of  worship  than  his* 
When  one  recalls  how  much  dogmatism  and  narrowness  of  outlook 
there  was  in  churches  of  Franklin’s  day  one  cannot  help  feeling 
that  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  Franklin  was  far  ahead 
of  his  times.  (21). 

Bigelow  observed  that  "Franklin  teaches  us  that  no  one 
has  a right  to  judge  another  severely,  and  that  in  the  most  cor- 


(20)  Bigelow,  op.  cit. , p.  22b 

(ax)  «jr.  Henry  Smythe,  Jr.,  editor,  The  Amazing  Benjamin 
Franklin  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  Company,  1929) , p.  99 
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rect  lire  there  is  always  many  a page  to  correct.”  (22). 

Although  Franklin  was  not  a Christian  he  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  essential  universal  spirit  of  Jesus  and 
his  teachings.  Hie  Sermon  on  the  Mount  contains  directions  for 
tolerance.  "Love  your  enemies....  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of 


the  evil  and  oh  the  good....  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  as  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect".  (23).  Also  "Judge  not, 
that  ye  he  not  judged".  (24). 

When  considering  Franklin’s  contribution  to  the  field  of 
religious  understanding  and  tolerance  one  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  he  was  distinctly  advanced  for  his  day  in  his  belief  that 
church  members  should  love  and  respect  one  another,  irrespective 
of  faith  or  creed.  Besides,  Franklin’s  application  of  Jesus’ 
teachings  had  an  emphasis  that  is  seeing  fruit  today  in  our  in- 
sistence upon  the  dignity  of  individuals,  the  supreme  worth  of 
every  personality,  and  the  right  of  every  person  to  think  and 
decide  for  himself. 

Furthermore,  the  trend  today  is  for  closer  cooperation 
among  various  denominations  and  the  uniting  of  some  denominations 
into  fewer  religious  bodies.  The  Methodist  Union  of  1939  and  the 


your  Father  which  is  in  heaven:  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on 


(22)  Bigelow,  ££.  ci t . , pp.  73-74 

(23)  Matthew  5:44-48 

(24)  Matthew  7:1 
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Joining  of  The  United  Brethren  and  Evangelical  denominations  in 
1946  come  to  mind.  Movements  are  under  way  further  to  unite  Pro- 
testant groups.  (2b).  The  World  Council  of  Churches  convened  in 
August  1948  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  to  work  toward  cooperation  and 
better  understanding  among  all  religious  faiths.  Even  Homan  Ca- 
tholocism  had  Vatican  representatives  present  in  an  official 
capacity  of  limited  participation.  (26). 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  Franklin  foresaw  the  eventual 
union  of  all  faiths.  If  he  did  the  writer  has  not  discovered 
that  phase  of  his  thinking.  But  he  did  suggest  in  a letter  to 
David  Hartly,  in  1763,  a union  or  "family  compact"  between  Eng- 
land, France  and  America  and  buttressed  his  proposal  with  words 
from  the  founder  of  Christianity.  (27). 

Franklin’s  religious  convictions  led  him  beyond  sectarian 
interests  that  divided  and  made  enemies  of  people.  His  views 
are  as  modern  as  if  a religious  body  or  a political  party  had 
Just  uttered  them  and  his  tolerant  and  unselfish  acts,  despite 
the  negations  of  the  errata  of  his  life,  proclaim  him  as  fore- 


(2b)  Bishop  G.  Bromley  Oxnam  at  the  General  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  his  Episcopal  address,  April  28,  1948, 
sounded  the  feelings  for  Protestant  unity  when  he  said:  "Let  us 

unite!  Our  laity  and  our  clergy  desire  union.  Our  Lord  is  call- 
ing upon  us  to  unite". 

(26)  "As  We  Go  To  Press",  The  Christian  Century , LXV:  25 
(June  23,  1948)  pp . 619-620 


(27)  Stifler,  0£.  cit . , pp.  bl-52 
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most  of  the  leaders  of  his  day  in  the  promotion  of  tolerance 
and  goodwill.  The  direction  of  religious  forces  today  is  in 
the  path  which  Franklin  trod.  Such  is  one  of  his  contributions 
to  the  felicity  of  man  in  the  field  of  practical  and  useful 
religion. 
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CHAPTER  III 


GOOD  WORKS 

There  are  few  men  in  public  life  who  have  excelled  Benja- 
min Franklin  in  the  field  of  Denevolence  and  good  works  

good  works  done  because  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  knowledge 
of  doing  good  afforded  him. 

The  Autobiography,  which  covers  approximately  hair  of  his 
life,  gives  the  impression  of  materialism.  Therefore,  people 
conclude  that  it  was  expedient  for  Franklin  to  be  virtuous  in 
order  to  gain  wealth.  He  was  a success-maker  and  a money-maker. 
He  was  just  a level  headed  business  man  who  adopted  thrift  for 
thrift’s  sake,  money  for  money’s  sake  without  stopping  to  make 
any  evaluation  of  his  action.  The  facts  of  his  life,  however, 
declare  that  Franklin  did  evaluate  his  reason  for  making  a for- 
tune. His  life  abounded  in  good  and  benevolent  works  because 
religion,  in  a practical  sense,  provided  a guiding  incentive 
for  his  life* 

It  is  true  that  Franklin  had  enough  money  at  the  age  of 
forty-two  so  that  he  could  retire  from  active  business-.  This  he 
did  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  public  interests  and  service 
to  his  fellow  men.  nParton  says  that  the  greatest  event  in 
Franklin’s  life  was  his  deliberate  and  final  choice  to  dedicate 
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himself  to  virtue  and  the  public  good  (1) 

In  some  religious  circles  this  decision  could  he  called 
conversion,  hut  knowing  Franklin  it  might  he  better  classified  as 
a decision  to  put  into  practical  application  what  his  religious 
convictions  had  long  told  him  gave  him  the  most  satisfaction  and 
felicity.  Franklin  made  a considerable  contribution  to  religious 
thought  when  he  transformed  idealistic  principles  of  service  into 
practical  applications  that  afforded  him  joy.  He  had  learned 
from  bitter  experience  and  observation  that  virtue  was  its  own 
reward.  In  1748  Franklin  wrote  to  a friend  Cadwallader  Colden 
about  his  decision  to  devote  his  life  to  the  public.  This  is 
what  he  said: 


I am  in  a fair  way  of  having  no  other  tasks  than  such  as 
I shall  like  to  give  myself,  and  of  enjoying  what  I look  up- 
on as  a great  happiness,  leisure  to  read,  study,  make  experi- 
ments, and  converse  at  large  with  such  ingenious  and  worthy 
men  as  are  pleased  to  honor  me  with  their  friendship  or  ac- 
quaintance, on  such  points  as  may  produce  something  for  the 
common  benefit  of  mankind,  uninterrupted  by  the  little  cares 
cand  fatigues  of  business.  (2) 


Franklin,  however , did  not  wait  until  he  had  retired  to 
proceed  toward  the  goal  of  doing  good l At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  Franklin  had  done  considerable  thinking  aoout  that  which 
afforded  him  the  most  pleasure  and  happiness.  He  had  to  resolve 


(1)  «T.  Henry  Smythe,  Jr.,  editor,  The  Amazing  Benjamin 

Franklin  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  co.,  1929),  p.  275 


(2)  Department  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  University, 
editor,  Studies  in  the  History  of  Ideas  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  press,  iy2b)  ,11,  3Uo-3u6 
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the  oonfliot  between  his  own  instinct  for  pleasure  and  his  faith 
in  general  moral  excellence  and  rectitude.  Accordingly  he  set- 
tled the  matter  in  Socratic  manner  by  two  dialogues  printed  some 
time  in  1730.  The  speakers  were  Philocles  and  Horatio,  who  were 
really  none  other  than  two  halves  of  Franklin.  Misfortune  had 
sent  Horatio,  a man  of  pleasure,  to  philosophy  for  relief  and 
Philocles,  a man  of  reason,  told  his  friend  that  he  had  given 
more  for  pleasure  than  it  was  worth. 

In  the  first  dialogue  Philocles  convinces  Horatio  that 
self-denial  is  the  mo3t  pleasurable  thing  in  the  world. 


All  we  have  to  do  then,  Horatio,  is  to  consider,  when  we 
are  surprised  with  a new  object,  and  passionately  desire  to 
enjoy  it,  whether  gratifying  that  passion  can  be  consistent 
with  the  gratifying  other  passions  and  appetites  equal  if  not 
more  necessary  to  us.  ^.nd  whether  it  consists  with  all  our 
happiness  tomorrow,  next  week,  or  next  year;  for,  as  we  all 
wish  to  live,  we  are  obliged  by  reason  to  take  as  much  care 
for  our  future  as  our  present  happiness,  and  not  build  one 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  other.  But  if,  through  the  strength 
and  power  of  a present  passion,  and  through  want  of  attending 
to  consequences,  we  have  erred  and  exceeded  the  bounds  which 
nature  or  reason  have  set  us,  we  are  then  for  our  own  sakes, 
to  refrain,  or  deny  ourselves  a present  momentary  pleasure 
for  a future,  constant,  and  durable  one;  so  that  this  philo- 
sophical self-dinial  is  only  refusing  to  do  an  action  which 
you  strongly  desire,  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  your 
health,  fortunes,  or  circumstances  in  the  world;  or  in  other 
words,  because  it  would  cost  you  more  than  it  was  worth.  You 
would  lose  by  it,  as  a man  of  pleasure*  Thus  you  see, 
Horatiol  that  self-denial  is  not  only  the  most  reasonable, 
out  the  most  pleasant,  thing  in  the  world.  4 3 ) . 


(3)  Nathan  G.  Goodman,  editor,  a Benjamin  Franklin 
Reader  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  l945T^p.  £26 
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In  the  second  dialogue  philocies  convinces  Horatio  that 
real  and  lasting  pleasure  consists  in  the  practice  of  doing 
good . 


I have  showed  you  what  it  is  not;  it  is  not  sensual,  but 
it  is  rational  and  moral  good.  It  is  doing  all  the  good  we 
can  to  others,  by  acts  of  humanity,  friendship,  generosity, 
and  benevolence.  This  is  that  constant  and  durable  good, 
which  will  afford  contentment  and  satisfaction  always  alike, 
without  variation  or  diminution.  I speak  of  your  experience 
now  Horatio l Did  you  ever  find  yourself  weary  of  relieving 
the  miserable,  or  of  raising  the  distressed  into  life  or 
happiness?  or  rather,  don’t  you  find  the  pleasure  grow  up- 
on you  by  repetition,  anti  that  it  is  greater  in  the  reflec- 
tion than  in  the  act  itself?  Is  there  a pleasure  upon  earth 
to  be  compared  with  that  which  arises  from  the  sense  of 
making  others  happy?  Can  this  pleasure  ever  be  absent,  or 
ever  end,  but  with  your  being?  Does  it  not  always  accompany 
you?  Doth  not  it  lie  down  and  rise  with  you,  live  as  long 
as  you  live,  give  you  consolation  in  the  article  of  death, 
and  remain  with  you  in  that  gloomy  hour  when  all  other  things 
are  going  to  forsake  you,  or  you  them? 


Hor:  How  glowingly  you  paint,  Fhilocles.  Me thinks 

Horatio  is  among  the  enthusiasts.  I feel  the  passion’.  I am 
enchantingly  convinced,  but  I don’t  know  why;  overborn  by 
something  stronger  than  reason.  Sure  some  Divinity  speaks 
within  me;  out  prithee,  Philocies,  give  me  cooly  the  cause, 
why  this  rational  anu  moral  good  so  infinitely  excelsthe 
mere  natural  or  sensual. 


Phil:  I think,  Horatio,  that  I have  clearly  shown  you 

the  difference  between  merely  natural  or  sensual  good,  and 
rational  or  moral  good.  Natural  or  sensual  pleasure  con- 
tinues  no  longer  than  the  action  itself;  but  this  divine 
or  moral  pleasure  continues  when  the  action  is  over,  and 
swells  and  grows  upon  your  hand  by  reflection.  The  one  is 
inconstant,  unsatisfying,  of  short  duration,  and  attended  wi 
numberless  ills,  the  other  is  constant,  yields  full  satis- 
faction, is  durable,  and  no  evils  preceding,  accompanying, 
or  following  it.  But  if  you  enquire  further  into  the  cause 
of  this  difference,  and  would  know  why  the  moral  pleasures 
are  greater  than  the  sensual,  perhaps  the  reason  is  the  same 
as  in  all  other  creatures,  that  their  happiness  or  chief 
good  consists  in  acting  up  to  their  chief  faculty,  or  that 
faculty  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  creatures  of  a 
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different  species.  The  chief  faculty  in  a man  is  his  reason 
and  consequently  his  chief  good,  or  that  which  may  be  justly 
called  his  good,  consists  not  merely  in  action,  but  in  rea- 
sonable action.  By  reasonable  actions,  we  understand  those 
actions  which  are  preservative  of  the  human  kind,  and 
naturally  tend  to  produce  real  and  unmixed  happiness;  and 
these  actions,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  call  actions 
morally  good.  (4) 


Finally  Pnilocles  concludes  the  dialogue  by  proving 

right  thinking  determines  right  action.  The  foundation  of  all 

a 

virtue  and  happiness  is  thinking  rightly.  lie  that  sees/ certain 
action  promote  good  and  does  it  because  it  is  good  is  a moral 
man. 


Hors  You  speak  very  clearly,  Philocles;  out  that  not  dif- 
ficulty may  remain  upon  iqy  mind,  pray  tell  me  what  is  the 
real  difference  between  natural  good  and  ill,  and  moral  good 
and  ill,  for  I know  several  people  who  use  the  terms  without 
ideas . 

Phil;  That  may  be.  The  difference  lies  only  in  this;  tha' 
natural  good  and  ill  is  pleasure  and  pain,  moral  good  and  ilh 
is  pleasure  or  pain  produced  with  intention  and  design  for  i‘i 
is  the  intention  only  that  makes  the  agent  morally  good  or 
bad. 


iHor;  But  may  not  a man,  with  a very  good  intention,  do 
an  ill  action? 


Phil:  Yes,  but  then  he  errs  in  his  judgment,  though  his 

designs  be  good.  If  his  error  is  inevitable,  or  such  as,  all 
things  considered,  he  could  not  help,  he  is  inculpable;  but 
if  it  arose  through  want  of  diligence  in  forming  his  judg- 
ment about  the  nature  of  human  actions,  he  is  immoral  and 
culpable . 


(4)  Ibid. , p.  229 
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Hor:  I find,  then,  that  in  order  to  please  ourselves 

rightly,  or  to  do  good  to  others  morally,  we  should  take 
great  oare  of  our  opinions. 

Phil:  Nothing  concerns  you  more;  for,  as  the  happiness 

or  real  good  of  men  consists  in  right  action,  and  right 
action  cannot  he  produced  without  the  right  opinion,  it  be- 
hoves us  above  all  things  in  this  world  to  take  care  that 
our  opinions  of  things  be  according  to  the  nature  of  things. 
The  foundation  of  all  virtue  and  happiness  is  thinking 
rightly.  He  who  sees  an  action  is  right,  that  is,  naturally 
tending  to  be  good,  and  does  it  because  of  that  tendency,  he 
only  is  a moral  man;  and  he  alone  is  capable  of  that  constant, 
durable,  and  invariable  good,  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
this  conversation.  (5). 

Van  ^oren  characterizes  the  arguments  and  reasonings  in 
these  dialogues  of  such  a young  man  in  this  manner;  "There  was 
more  than  reasoning  in  his  dialogues;  a zest  for  reason,  a hunger 
for  goodness,  a passion  for  wisdom”.  (6) 

About  a year  or  so  following  the  socratic  Dialogues 
Franklin  engaged  in  a most  amazing  enterprise  that  would,  if  it 
were  known,  make  headlines  in  any  age.  Franklin  embarked  upon 
the  project  of  moral  perfection  which  was  to  have  far-reaching 
effect  upon  himself  and  his  attitudes  on  the  value  of  virtue  and 
acts  of  charity.  It  is  inconceivable  that  so  bold  a project 
emerged  from  fallow  religious  soil.  Subsequent  events  proved 
it  not  so. 

Franklin  attacked  this  project  with  practical  determina- 


(5)  Ibid. , pp.  250-231 

(6)  Carl  Van  ^oren,  Benjamin  Franklin  (New  York:  The 

Viking  Press,  1938),  p.  87 
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tion  with  every  intention  that  it  should  be  successful.  Although 
his  endeavors  did  not  produce  the  perfection  he  reached  for, 
nevertheless  these  efforts  did  prove  that  virtue  and  goodness 
could  be  attained  and  that  an  individual  could  improve  himself 
morally.  Franklin  described  his  "bold  and  arduous  project  of 
arriving  at  moral  perfection"  in  this  manner: 


It  was  about  this  time  I conceiv’d  the  bold  and  arduous 
project  of  arriving  at  moral  perfection.  I wished  to  live 
without  committing  any  fault  at  any  time;  I would  conquer 
all  that  either  natural  inclination,  custom,  or  company 
might  lead  me  into,  as  I knew,  or  thought  I knew  what  was 
right  and  wrong,  I did  not  see  why  I might  not  always  do  the 
one  and  avoid  the  other.  But  I soon  found  I had  undertaken 
a task  of  more  difficulty  than  I had  imagine.  While  my  care 
was  employ’d  in  guarding  against  one  fault  I was  often  sur- 
prised by  another;  habit  took  the  advantage  of  inattention; 
inclination  was  sometimes  too  strong  for  reason.  I con- 
cluded at  length,  that  the  mere  speculative  conviction  that 
it  was  our  interest  to  be  completely  virtuous,  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  our  slipping;  and  that  the  contrary  habits 
must  be  broken  and  good  ones  acquired  and  established,  before 
we  can  have  any  dependence  on  a steady,  unifonn  rectitude  of 
conduct.  For  this  purpose  I therefore  contrived  the  follow- 
ing method.  (Thus  follows  a cataloguing  of  virtues). 

....  These  names  of  virtues,  with  their  precepts  were: 

1.  Temperance. 

Eat  not  to  dullness;  drink  not  to  elevation. 

2.  Silence  . 

Speak  not  but  what  may  benefit  others  or  yourself;  aboid 
trifling  conversation. 

3.  Order  . 

Let  all  your  things  have  their  places;  let  each  part  of  your 
business  have  its  time. 

4.  Resolution. 

Resolve  to  perform  what  you  ought;  perform  without  fail  what 

you  resolve* 
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5.  Frugality. 

Maks  no  expense  but  to  do  good  to  others  or  yourself;  i.  e., 
waste  nothing. 


6.  Industry. 

Lose  no  time;  be  always  employ’d  in  something  useful;  cut  off 
all  unnecessary  actions. 


7.  Sincerity. 

Use  no  hurtful  deceit;  think  innocently  and  justly,  and  if 
you  speak,  speak  accordingly. 

8.  Justice. 

Wrong  none  by  doing  injuries,  or  omitting  the  benefits  that 
are  your  duty. 

9.  Moderation. 

Avoid  extremes;  forbear  resenting  injuries  so  much  as  you 
think  they  deserve. 


10.  Cleanliness. 

Tolerate  no  uncleanliness  in  body,  cloaths,  or  habitation. 

11.  Tranquility. 

Be  not  disturbed  by  trifles,  or  at  accidents  common  or 
unavoidable . 

12.  Chastity. 

Rarely  use  venery  but  for  health  or  offspring,  never  to  dull 
ness,  weakness,  or  the  injury  of  your  own  or  another’s  peace 
or  reputation. 

13.  Humility. 

Imitate  Jesus  and  Socrates. 


I determined  to  give  a week*s  strict  attention  to  each  of 
the  virtues  successively  ....  Proceeding  thus  I could  go 
thro’  a course  compleat  in  thirteen  weeks,  and  four  courses 
in  a year . ( 7) . 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  the  virtue  of  Order, 


in  which  he  was  most  incorrigible,  Franklin  developed  a scheme 


(7)  John  Bigelow,  editor,  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
Written  by  Himself  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 

: l9Q5^ t second  edition.  I.  227-230. 
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of  employment  for  twenty-four  hours  of  a natural  day.  In  the 
morning,  beginning  at  five  o’clock,  he  would  rise,  wash,  address 
"Powerful  Goodness"  and  ask  the  question:  "What  good  shall  I do 

this  day?"  At  evening  time,  when  all  things  were  put  in  their 
places,  he  would  ask  the  question:  "What  good  have  I done  to- 

day?" (8). 

So  important  was  this  attempt  at  moral  perfection  that 
Franklin  admitted,  when  writing  this  portion  of  his  Autobiog- 
raphy in  178b,  that  this  "artifice"  was  instrumental  in  pro- 
viding him  constant  happiness.  Franklin  described  his  reactions 
in  this  manner: 


I entered  upon  the  execution  of  this  plan  for  self- 
examination,  and  continued  it  with  occasional  intermissions 
for  some  time.  I was  surpris’d  to  find  myself  so  much  fuller 
of  faults  that  I had  imagined,  but  I had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  them  diminished. 

But  on  the  whole,  tho 1 I never  arrived  at  the  perfection 
I had  been  so  ambitious  of  obtaining,  but  fell  far  short 
of  it,  yet  I was,  by  the  endeavor  a better  and  a happier 
man  than  I otherwise  should  have  been  if  I had  not  attempted 
it;  as  those  who  aim  at  perfect  writing  by  imitating  the 
engraved  copies,  tho’  they  never  reach  the  wish’d  for  excel-1 
lence  of  those  copies,  their  hand  is  mended  by  the  endeavor, 
and  is  tolerable  while  it  continues  fair  and  legible. 

It  may  be  well  my  posterity  should  be  informed  that  to 
this  little  artifice,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  their  ances- 
tor ow’d  constant  felicity  of  his  life  down  to  his  79th 
year,  (1785)  in  which  this  is  written.  What  reverses  may 
attend  the  remainder  is  in  the  hand  of  Providence;  but,  if 


(8)  Ibid. , pp.  236-237 
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they  arrive,  the  reflection  on  past  happiness  enjoy’d  ought 
to  help  his  hearing  them  with  more  resignation.  (9) 

Out  of  his  experience  in  the  attempt  at  moral  perfection 
Franklin  was  led  to  the  conviction  that  men  could  be  taught  how 
to  be  good  and  virtuous.  It  was  his  purpose  to  write  a little 
work  to  benefit  young  people.  Although  he  never  was  able  to 
complete  his  good  intention  he  corresponded  with  Lord  Kames,  who 
was  preparing  Maxims  for  Conduct  of  Life  for  the  use  of  his 
children,  and  told  him  that  the  work  which  he  (Franklin)  pro- 
posed to  write  would  be  called  The  Art  of  Virtue . Franklin  thus 
describes  his  future  project  to  Lord  Karnes: 


Many  people  lead  bad  lives  that  would  gladly  lead  good 
ones,  but  do  not  know  how  to  make  the  change.  They  have  fre- 
quently resolved  and  endeavored  it;  but  in  vain,  because 
their  endeavors  have  not  been  properly  conducted.... 


Most  people  have  naturally  some  virtues,  but  none  have 
naturally  all  the  virtues.  To  acquire  those  that  are  7/anting 
and  to  secure  what  we  acquire,  as  well  as  those  we  have 
naturally,  is  the  subject  of  an  art . 


My  nArt  of  Virtue”  has  also  its  instruments,  and  teaches 
the  manner  of  using  them.  Christians  are  directed  to  have 
faith  in  Christ,  as  the  effectual  means  of  obtaining  the 
change  they  desire.  It  may,  when  sufficiently  strong,  be 
effectual  with  many,  for  a full  opinion,  that  a teacher  is 
infinitely  wise,  good,  and  powerful,  and  that  he  will  cer- 
tainly reward  and  punish  the  obedient  and  disobedient,  must 
give  great  weight  to  his  precepts,  and  make  them  much  more 
attended  to  by  his  disciples.  But  many  have  this  faith  in 
so  weak  a degree,  that  it  does  not  produce  the  effect.  Our 


(9)  Ibid. , pp.  237-240 
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"Art  of  Virtue"  may,  therefore,  be  of  great  service  to  those 
whose  faith  is  unhappily  not  so  strong,  and  may  come  in  aid 
to  its  weakness.  Such  as  are  naturally  well  disposed,  and 
have  been  so  carefully  educated  so  that  good  habits  have  been 
early  estaolished,  and  bad  ones  prevented,  have  less  need  of 
this  art;  but  all  may  be  more  or  less  benefited  by  it.  It 
is,  in  short,  to  be  adopted  for  universal  use.  (10). 


The  Art  of  Virtue  was  to  be  an  instrument  to  show  people 
the  "means  and  manners  of  obtaining  virtue"  because  it 


would  have  distinguished  it  from  the  mere  exhortation  to  be 
good,  that  does  not  instruct  and  indicate  the  means,  but 
is  like  the  apostle’s  man  of  verbal  charity,  who  not  only 
without  show  ing  to  the  naked  and  hungry  how  or  where  they 
might  get  clothes  or  victuals,  exhorted  them  to  be  fed  and 
clothed  James  2:15-16. 


Franklin’s  The  Art  of  Virtue  was  to  be  a practical  means 
of  enabling  a man  to  be  good.  He  saw  it  as  a means  of  bene- 
fiting and  serving  the  men  of  his  age.  It  was  better  to  do  good 
than  to  merely  exhort. 

Even  before  his  attempt  at  moral  perfection  Franklin  had 
maae  certain  observations  of  history  and  concluded  that  few  men 
act  for  the  good  of  their  country  except  when  they  can  believe 
that  their  country’s  good  is  also  theirs.  Fewer  men  still  act 
for  the  good  of  mankind.  He  saw  the  need  of  a group  of  virtuous 
men  who  would  be  in  charge  of  government.  Consequently: 


(10)  Ibid.,  pp.  40O-406 
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There  seems  to  me  at  present  to  be  great  occasion  for 
raising  a United  Party  for  Virtue,  by  forming  the  virtuous 
and  good  men  of  all  nations  into  a regular  body,  to  be 
governed  by  suitable  good  and  wise  rules,  which  good  and  wise 
men  may  probably  be  more  unanimous  in  their  obedience  to, 
than  common  people  are  to  common  laws.  (11). 


This  United  Party  was  to  be  a new  sect  started  at  first 
with  young  single  men  who  were  to  find  other  members.  Those 
who  were  members  of  this  sect 


should  engage  to  afford  their  advice,  support  and  as- 
sistance to  each  other....  For  distinction,  we  should  be 
called  the  Society  of  the  Free  and  Easy:  free,  as  being,  by 

the  general  habit  and  practice  of  virtues,  free  from  the 
dominion  of  vice;  and  particularly,  by  the  practice  of  indus- 
try and  frugality,  free  from  debt,  which  exposes  a man  to 
confinement  and  a species  of  slavery  to  his  creditors.  (12). 


Franklin  then  proposed  to  write  his  The  Art  of  Virtue  to 
lelp  the  members  of  the  sect  in  their  quest  for  virtue, but  other 
matters  intervened.  The  sect  was  never  organized  and  The  Art  of 
Virtue  never  written, but  at  eighty-two  he  said: 


I am  still  of  opinion  that  it  was  a practicable  scheme, 
and  might  have  been  very  useful,  by  forming  a great  number  of 
good  citizens;  and  I was  not  discouraged  by  the  seeming 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  as  I have  always  thought  that 
one  man  of  tolerable  abilities  may  work  great  changes  and 
accomplish  great  affairs  among  mankind,  if  he  first  forms  a 
good  plan  and:*...  makes  the  execution  of  that  same  plan  his 
sole  study  and  business.  (13) 


(11)  Van  Doren,  op.  cit . , p.  79 


(12)  Loc.  cit. 

(13)  Ibid. , pp.  79-80 
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Franklin’s  aim  through  life  was  to  be  of  service  to  his 
fellow  men.  His  sect  or  Society  of  the  Free  and  Easy  was  a 
practical  , scheme  of  setting;  up  certain  segments  of  society  to 
perform  the  most  good  for  the  greatest  number.  Franklin’s  ethics 
was  practical  and  he  knew  how  to  use  good  and  virtuous  means  to 
accomplish  his  ends.  He  could  properly  be  called  a practical 
idealist.  Concerning  Franklin’s  attempt  at  organizing  his  sect 
Bigelow  said;  "In  the  Middle  Ages,  Franklin,  if  such  a phenome- 
non as  Franklin,  were  possible  in  the  Middle  Ages,  would  probably 
have  been  the  founder  of  a monastic  order."  (14).  As  it  was, 
Franklin’s  duties  on  behalf  of  his  country  and  his  fellow  men 
kept  him  too  busy  to  enable  him  ever  to  bring  to  completion  his 
United  Party  for  Virtue. 

It  is  obvious  that  Franklin  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
normal  practices  of  the  churches  of  his  day  in  showing  so  few 
good  works  in  the  midst  of  so  much  orthodoxy  and  good  words.  It 
was  his  belief  that  all  faith  must  be  tested  by  its  fruits  in 
life . Said  he: 

....The  Scriptures  assure  me,  that  at  the  last  day  we 
shall  not  be  examined  for  what  we  thought , but  what  we  did; 
and  our  recommendation  will  not  be , that  we  said,  Lord! 

Lord!  but  that  we  did  good  to  our  fellow  creature.  See 
Matthew  XXV.  (15) 


(14)  Bigelow,  oj).  cit . , p.  247 

(15)  Smythe,  ££.  cit . , p.  98 
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Franklin’s  faith  was  built  upon  good  deeds  and  acts  of 
charity  because  he  felt  charity  to  be  a better  foundation  for 
faith  and  hope  than  the  sequence  given  in  the  Bible,  viz., 
faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Charity  ought  to  come  first  instead 
of  last.  In  a letter  written  in  1758  to  Jane  Mecom,  his  sister, 
Franklin, in  touches  of  humor,  and  seriousness  explained  his 
feeling  about  his  esteem  for  good  deed.  Franklin  gave  his  sisteif* 
good  advice  in  a transcription  of  a poem  presumably  written  by 
or  ascribed  to  his  Uncle  Benjamin  many  years  before  in  a book 
entitled  None  but  Christ.  Here  is  the  poem: 


Flee  vice  as  you’d  a serpent  flee; 

Raise  faith  and  hope  three  stories  higher, 
And  let  Christ’s  endless  love  to  thee 
Ne’er  cease  to  make  thy  love  aspire. 
Kindness  of  heart  by  words  express, 

Let  your  obedience  be  sincere, 

In  prayer  and  praise  your  God  address, 

Nor  cease,  till  he  can  cease  to  hear.  (16) 


Franklin  criticized  this  poem  with  his  doctrine  of  good 
works  foremost  in  mind: 


The  meaning  of  three  stories  higher  seems  somewhat  ob- 
scure. You  are  to  understand,  then,  That  fai th,  hope , and 
charity  have  been  called  the  three  steps  of  Jacob’s  ladder, 
reaching  from  earth  to  heaven;  our  author  calls  them 
stories,  likening  religion  to  a building,  and  these  are  the 
three  stories  of  the  Christian  edifice.  Thus  improvement 
in  religion  is  called  building  up  and  edification.  Faith  is 


(16)  Bigelow,  0£.  cit . , p.  395 
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49. 

then  the  ground  floor,  hope  is  up  one  pair  of  stairs.  My 
dear  beloved  Jenny,  don't  delight  so  much  to  dwell  in  these 
lower  rooms,  but  get  as  fast  as  you  can  into  the  garret,  for 
in  truth  the  best  room  in  the  house  is  charity.  For  my  part 
I wish  the  house  was  turned  upside  down;  it  is  so  difficult 
(when  one  is  fat)  to  go  up  stairs;  and  not  only  so,  but  I 
Imagine  hope  and  faith  may  be  more  firmly  built  upon  charity 
than  charity  upon  faith  and  hope.  However  that  may  be,  I 
think  it  the  better  reading  to  say  

wRaise  faith  and  hope  one  story  higher". 

Correct  it  boldly,  and  1*11  support  the  alteration  «... 
Again,  where  the  author  says, 

"Kindness  of  heart  by  words  express". 

Strike  out  words,  and  put  in  deeds.  The  world  is  too 
full  of  compliments  already.  They  are  the  rank  growth  of 
every  soil,  and  choke  the  good  plants  of  benevolence  and 
beneficence;  nor  do  I pretend  to  be  the  first  in  this  com- 
parison of  words  and  actions  to  plants;  you  may  remember  an 
ancient  poet,  whose  works  we  have  all  studied  and  copied  at 
school  long  ago. 

"A  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds 
Is  like  a garden  full  of  weeds." 

It  is  a pity  that  good  works,  among  some  sorts  of  people, 
are  so  little  valued,  and  good  words  admired  in  their  stead; 
I mean  seemingly  pious  discourses,  instead  of  humane  bene- 
volent actions,  'i'hose  they  almost  put  out  of  countenance, 
by  calling  morality  rotten  morality,  righteousness  rugged 
righteousness.  (17). 

As  early  as  175b  Franklin  stated  what  might  be  called  his 
creed  of  good  works  in  a letter  to  Joseph  Huey.  This  letter 
shows  a profound  insight  into  the  real  value  of  religion  and  why 
a person  ought  to  perform  good  works.  There  is  a respect  for 

(17)  Ibid.  , pp.  395-396 
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men’s  faith  hut  little  regard  for  acts  of  worship  in  public 
services  which  produce  little  fruit.  Here  are  the  words  from 
his  masterful  pen: 


As  to  the  kindness  you  mention,  I wish  it  could  have 
been  of  more  service  to  you.  But  if  it  had,  the  only  thanks 
I should  desire  is  that  you  would  always  be  equally  ready  to 
serve  any  other  person  that  may  need  your  assistance,  and  so 
let  good  offices  go  round,  for  mankind  are  all  of  a family. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I am  employed  in  serving  others,  I i 
do  not  look  upon  myself  as  conferring  favors,  but  as  paying 
debts.  In  my  travels,  and  since  my  settlement,  I have  re- 
ceived much  kindness  from  men,  to  whom  I shall  never  have  any 
opportunity  of  making  the  least  direct  return,  and  number- 
less mercies  from  God,  who  is  infinitely  above  being  bene- 
fited by  our  services.  Those  kindnesses  from  men,  I can 
therefore  only  return  on  their  fellow  men;  and  I can  only  show 
my  gratitude  for  these  mercies  from  God  by  a readiness  to 
help  his  other  children  and  my  brethren.  For  I do  not  think 
that  thanks  and  compliments,  though  repeated  weekly,  can  disr 
charge  our  real  obligations  to  each  other,  much  less  those 
to  our  Creator.  You  will  see  in  this  my  notion  of  good 
works,  that  I am  far  from  expecting  to  merit  heaven  by  them. 

By  heaven  we  understand  a state  of  happiness,  infinite  in 
degree,  and  eternal  in  duration;  I can  do  nothing  to  deserve 
such  rewards.  He  that,  for  giving  a draught  of  water  to  a 
thirsty  person,  should  expect  to  be  para,  with  a good  planta- 
tion, would  be  modest  in  his  demands,  compared  with  those 
who  think  they  deserve  heaven  for  the  little  good  they  do  on 
earth.  Even  the  mixed  inperfect  pleasures  we  enjoy  in  this 
world  are  rather  from  God’s  goodness  than  our  merit;  how- 
much  more  happiness  of  heaven.  For  my  own  part,  I have  not 
the  vanity  to  think  I deserve  it,  the  folly  to  expect  it, 
nor  the  ambition  to  desire  it;  but  content  myself  in  sub- 
mitting to  the  will  and  disposal  of  that  God  who  rn&he  me,  who 
has  hitherto  preserved  me  and  blessea  me,  and  in  whose  father- 
ly goodness  I may  well  confide,  that  he  will  never  make  me 
miserable  and  that  even  afflictions  I may  at  any  time  suffer 
shall  tend  to  my  benefit. 

The  faith  you  mention  has  doubtless  its  use.  in  the  world. 

I do  not  desire  to  see  it  diminished,  nor  would  I endeavor 
to  lessen  it  in  any  man.  But  I wish  it  were  more  productive 
of  good  works  than  I have  generally  seen  it;  I mean  real 
good  works,  works  of  kindness,  charity,  mercy  and  public 
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spirit;  not  holiday  keeping,  serraon  reading  or  hearing,  per- 
forming church  ceremonies,  or  making  long  prayers,  filled 
with  flattering  and  compliments,  despised  by  even  wise  men, 
and  much  less  capable  of  pleasing  the  Deity.  The  worship  of 
G-od  is  a duty;  the  hearing  and  reading  of  sermons  may  be  usef 
ful;  but  if  men  rest  in  hearing  and  praying  as  too  many  do, 
it  is  as  if  a tree  should  value  itself  on  being  watered  and 
putting  forth  leaves,  though  it  never  produced  any  fruit. 


Your  great  master  thought  much  less  of  these  outward 
appearances  and  professions  than  many  of  his  modern  disciple 
He  preferred  the  doers  of  the  word,  to  the  mere  hearers ; the 
son  that  seemingly  refused  to  obey  his  father  and  yet  per- 
formed his  commands,  to  him  that  professed  his  readiness,  bu 
neglected  the  work,  the  heretical,  but  charitable  Samaritan, 
to  the  uncharitable  though  orthodox  priest  and  sanctified 
Levite;  and  those  who  gave  food  to  the  hungry,  drink  to  the 
thirsty,  raiment  to  the  naked,  entertainment  to  the  stranger 
and  relief  to  the  sick,  though  they  never  heard  his  name,  he 
declares  shall  in  the  last  day  be  accepted,  when  those  who 
cry  Lord!  Lord!  who  value  themselves  on  fheir  faith,  though 
great  enough  to  perform  miracles,  but  have  neglected  good 
works,  shall  be  rejected....  (18) 


Only  nine  years  before  he  died  Franklin  still  maintained 
his  firm  conviction  in  a useful  life  of  good  works  despite  a 
public  that  neither  cared  nor  appreciated  services  performed.  To 
Franklin  good  deeds  were  an  obligation,  a duty  which  would  bring 
to  the  doer  deep  enjoyment  and  pleasing  memories.  Such  were  his 
words  to  a Dutch  physician  and  physicist,  Jan  Ingenhousz  in  1781. 
Here  he  encouraged  service  to  mankind  notwithstanding  an  un- 
grateful public. 


I was  glad  to  find  by  the  first  that  you  enjoyed  a good 
state  of  health,  and  that  you  had  leisure  to  pursue  your 


(18) 


Goodman,  op.  cit.  , pp.  234-236 
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philosophical  inquiries.  I wish  you  that  continued  success, 
which  so  much  industry,  sagacity  and  exactness  in  making  ex- 
periments have  a right  to  expect.  You  will  have  much  immedi- 
ate pleasure  by  that  success,  and  in  time  great  reputation. 

But  for  the  present  that  reputation  will  be  given  grudgingly, 
and  in  as  small  a quantity  as  possible,  mixed  too  with  some 
mortification.  One  would  think  that  a man  so  laboring  dis- 
interestedly for  the  good  of  his  fellow  creatures  could  not 
possibly  by  such  means  make  himself  enemies;  but  there  are 
minds  who  cannot  bear  that  another  should  distinguish  him- 
self even  by  greater  usefulness;  and  though  he  demands  no 
profit,  nor  any  thing  in  return  by  the  good  will  of  those  he 
is  serving,  they  will  endeavor  to  deprive  him  of  that,  first 
by  disputing  the  truth  of  his  experiments,  then  their  utility, 
and,  being  defeated  there,  they  finally  dispute  his  right  to 
them,  and  would  give  the  credit  of  them  to  a man  that  liv'd 
3,000  years  ago,  or  at  3,000  leagues  distance,  rather  than 
to  a neighbor  or  even  a friend.  Go  on,  however,  and  never 
be  discouraged.  Others  have  met  with  the  same  treatment  be- 
fore you  and  will  after  you.  ^nd  whatever  some  may  think 
and  say,  it  is  worth  while  to  do  men  good,  for  the  self- 
satisfaction  one  has  in  the  reflection....  (19) 


Thus  in  his  emphasis  upon  good  works  Franklin  was  able  to 
point  the  way  to  showing  people  how  to  do  what  real  religion 
actually  asked.  And  he  based  his  thinking  upon  the  Christian 
ethics  and  compared  the  deeds  they  encouraged  with  what  the 
orthodox  churches  of  his  day  were  producing.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  many  words  we re  spoken  but  few  deeds  were  performed.  Being 
very  practical  Franklin  therefore  put  his  religion  to  work  in  a 
day  which  needed  discipline  and  in  an  hour  of  travail. 

Franklin  desired  all  through  his  life  to  help  the  people 
of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  world  to  better  themselves.  Life  was 


(19)  Ibid.,  p.  344 
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not  easy  in  the  Colonies.  If  achievement  was  to  be  made,  cer- 
tain means  were  necessary.  Therefore  Franklin  took  the  moral 
code  of  Jesus  and  applied  it  to  a frontier  life  since  he  was 
more  interested  in  means  of  doing  good  than  the  ends  or  ideals 
to  be  achieved.  Traditionally  the  Christian  life  has  been  por- 
trayed as  one  of  humility,  charity,  penitence,  poverty,  self- 
denial,  a forgiving  spirit.  But  this  traditional  code,  better 
fitted  for  a feudal  age  of  asceticism  was  ill  adapted  to  the 
pioneer  life  of  New  England  or  America.  America  did  not  need 
asceticism  or  contemplation,  out  action.  Franklin,  therefore, 
used  the  emphasis  Jesus  made  upon  good  works  and  applied  them  to 
a rugged  society  with  the  discipline  of  a Puritan.  He  was  able, 
so  to  speak,  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  Christian 
gospel.  He  really  discovered  in  Jesus * code  of  morality  a 
social  gospel  which  he  applied  to  an  age  which  so  desperately 
needed  it.  Actually  he  preceded  the  great  emphasis  upon  the 
social  gospel  Dy  a century. 

Franklin  brought  the  truth  inherent  in  Jesus*  teaching  up 
to  date  and  applied  it  to  a struggling,  frontier  society.  Jesus 
was  characterized  as  a person  going  about  "doing  good",  Franklin 
indicated  by  his  words  and  life  of  service  that  he  fully  under- 
stood the  supreme  teaching  in  respect  to  any  individuals  aspira- 
tion to  greatness  and  success.  "But  whosoever  will  be  great  among 
you,  shall  be  your  minister;  and  whosoever  of  you  will  be  the 
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chieftest,  shall  he  the  servant  of  all".  (20).  Here  is  one  of 
Franklin* s significant  contributions  to  religious  thought  in 
America.  Today  we  also  are  trying  to  follow  the  pathway  of 
service  in  the  Christian  religion. 


(20)  St.  Mark  10:43,44 
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CHAPTER  IV 


APPROACH  TO  THE  SCRIPTURES 

The  written  record  of  Franklin’s  life  reveals  that  he  was 
very  familiar  with  the  Bible  and  its  content.  He  constantly 
quoted  from  the  Bible  in  his  various  letters  which  speak  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Sacred  Writings. 

Franklin  viewed  the  Bible  with  a critical  eye.  It  was 
part  of  his  deistic  training.  One  of  the  permanent  results  of 
Deism  was  the  impulse  it  gave  to  Biblical  criticism.  (1).  The 
same  methods  of  scientific  inquiry  must  be  applied  to  sacred  as 
well  as  secular  history.  What  has  now  become  commonplace  in 
theology  was  first  insisted  upon  by  the  Deists. 

II 

Franklin  used  reason  to  judge  the  Bible.  He  accepted  it  as 
an  authority  but  not  as divine  or  revealed  authority.  He  did 
not  believe  the  Scriptures  aivinely  inspired.  Yet  he  did  see  them 
useful  to  man’s  felicity.  As  late  in  his  life  as  1784,  Franklin 
wrote  to  Dr.  Priestley,  an  English  Unitarian,  and  indicated  his  be- 
lief that  there  were  several  things  in  the  Old  Testament  not  given 
through  Divine  Inspiration.  (2).  The  idea  that  God 

had  revealed  His  purposes  to  his  children  in  its  ( Bible  ) 
pages  was  one  not  congenial  with  his  sober  and  inquisitive 


(1)  James  Hastings,  Encyclopaedia  o f Religion  and  Ethics 

(New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1912),  IV,  539 

(2)  Herbert  Montfort  Morais,  Deism  in  Eighteenth  Century 

Ameri ca  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1934) , p.  91  [ 
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mental  outlook. ... ’’  (3). 

Having  a scientific  trend  of  mind  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Franklin  disturbed  the  Scriptures  somewhat  in  the  course  of  his 


life.  Sven  the  Bible  ought  to  meet  a practical  need.  Therefore, 
he  attempted  to  modernize  the  language  because  it  would  enhance 


its  utility.  Franklin  very  clearly  indicates  his  reasons  for 
revision  in  a preface  to  a Proposed  Hew  Version  of  the  Bible. 


It  is  now  mor3  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  since 
the  translation  of  our  caramon  English  Bible.  The  language 
in  that  time  is  much  changed  and  the  style,  being  obsolete, 
and  thence  less  agreeable,  is  perhaps  one  reason  why  the 
reading  of  that  excellent  book  is  of  late  so  much  neglected. 
I have  therefore  thought  it  would  be  well  to  procure  a new 
version,  in  which,  preserving  the  sense,  the  turn  of  phrase 
and  manner  of  expression  should  be  modern.  I do  not  pretend 
to  have  the  necessary  abilities  for  such  a work  myself;  I 
throw  out  the  hint  for  the  consideration  of  the  learned,  and 
only  venture  to  send  you  a few  verses  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Job,  which  may  serve  as  a sample  of  the  kind  of  version  I 
would  recommend.  (4). 


Here  follows  Franklin’s  alteration  of  a portion  of  the 
Book  of  Job: 


PART  OF  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  uF  JOB 

MODERNIZED 

Old  Text : verse  6.  Now  there  was  a day  when  the  sons  of 
God  came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and  Satan 
came  also  amongst  them. 

New  Verson:  verse  6.  And  it  being  Levee  day  in  heaven, 


(3)  William  Cabell  Bruce,  Benjamin  Franklin  Self  Revealed. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1917),  I,  69 

(4)  James  Madison  St ifler,  The  Religion  of  Benjamin  

Franklin  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  and~~Compa ny , lvjabh'p; jCMT 
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all  God’s  nobility  came  to  court,  to  present  themselves  be- 
fore him;  and  Satan  also  appeared  in  the  circle,  as  one  of 
the  ministry. 

Old  Text : verse  7.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Whence 
comest  thou?  Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and  said,  From 
going  to  and  fro  in  the  earth  and  from  walking  up  and  down 
in  it. 

New  Version:  verse  7.  And  God  said  to  Satan,  You  have  beer, 
sometime  absent;  where  were  you?  And  Satan  answered  I have 
been  at  my  country-seat  and  in  different  places  visiting  my 
friends . 

Old  Text : verse  8.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Satan,  Hast 
thou  considered  ray  servant  Job,  that  there  is  none  like  him 
in  the  earth,  a perfect  and  an  upright  man,  one  that  feareth 
God  and  escheweth  evil? 

New  Version:  verse  8.  And  God  saia.  Well,  what  think  you 
of  Lord  Job?  You  see  he  is  my  best  friend,  a perfectly  hon- 
est man,  full  of  respect  for  me,  and  avoiding  everything 
that  might  offend  me. 

Old  Text : verse  9.  Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord,  and 
said,  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  naught? 

New  Version:  verse  9.  And  Satan  answered,  Does  your 
Majesty  imagine  that  his  good  conduct  is  the  effect  of  mere 
personal  attachment  and  affection? 

Old  Text : verse  10.  Hast  thou  not  made  an  hedge  about 
his  house,  a nd  about  all  that  he  hath  on  every  side?  Thou 
hast  blessed  the  work  of  his  hands,  and  his  substance  is  in- 
creased in  the  land. 

New  Version:  verse  10.  Have  you  not  protected  him,  and 
heaped  your  benefits  upon  him,  till  he  is  grown  enormously 
rich? 

Old  Text : verse  11.  But  put  forth  thine  hand  now,  and 
touch  all  that  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face. 

New  Version:  verse  11.  Try  him  only  withdraw  your 

favor,  turn  him  out  of  his  places  and  withhold  his  pensions, 
and  you  will  soon  find  him  in  the  opposition.  (5). 


(5)  Ibid. , pp.  133-134 
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In  similar  fashion  Franklin  revised  the  Lord’s  Prayer. 

He  was  not  irreverent  nor  disrespectful,  for  Franklin  did  not 
particularly  concern  himself  with  reverence.  But  he  was  con- 
cerned with  making  the  Lord’s  Prayer  more  meaningful  and  better 
adapted  to  the  use  of  a Christian  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
mattered  not  to  him  whether  people  really  accepted  his  revision, 
but  he  felt  the  prayer  would  serve  them  better  in  a modern  Eng- 
lish wording.  Franklin  was  explicit  in  his  reasons  for  altering 
the  verses  contained  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  But  the  writer  in- 
cludes here  only  the  comparison  of  the  two  versions  to  show 
Franklin’s  depth  of  thinking. 


THE  LORD’S  PRAYER 

Old  Version:  1.  Our  Father  which  are  in  heaven 

Nev;  Version:  1.  Heavenly  Father 

Old  Version:  2.  Hallowed  be  thy  Name 

New  Version:  2.  May  all  revere  thee 

Old  Version:  3.  Thy  kingdom  come 

New  Version:  3.  And  become  thy  dutiful  children  and 
faithful  subjects 

Old  Vers  ion:  4.  Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  is  in 
Heaven. 

New  Vers  ion:  4.  May  thy  Laws  be  obeyed  on  Earth  as  per- 
fectly as  they  are  in  Heaven. 

Old  Version:  5.  Give  us  this  Day  our  daily  Bread. 

New  Version:  5.  Provide  for  us  this  Day  as  thou  has 
hitherto  daily  done. 
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Old  Version:  6.  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
Debtors . 

New  Version:  6.  Forgive  us  our  Trespasses  and  enable  us 
likewise  to  forgive  these  that  offend  us. 

Old  Version:  7.  And  Lead  us  not  into  Temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil. 

New  Version:  7.  Keep  us  out  of  Temptation  and  deliver  us 
from  evil.  ( 6) . 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Franklin fs  attempt  at  ver- 
nacular translations  of  portions  of  Scripture  was  far  in  advance 
of  his  day.  It  was  not  until  the  twentieth  century  that  the 
world  began  to  see  the  value  and  need  of  modern  translations  of 
the  Bible . 

Franklin  employed  the  Scriptures  to  good  advantage  through- 
out his  life.  He  must  have  known  many  portions  well  to  have  been 
able  to  quote  them  so  accurately  on  occasion.  An  additional 
chapter  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  a fifty-first  chapter,  was  written 
in  which  tolerance  was  emphasized.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to 
Franklin's  authorship.  Nevertheless  Franklin  used  it  so  much  that 
it  really  became  his  own.  It  was  written  in  his  style  and  dealt 
with  one  of  his  favorite  themes.  This  famous  chapter  read  as  fol- 


. 


lows : 


1.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that  Abraham 
sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  about  the  going  down  of  the  sun: 

2.  And  behold  a man,  bowed  with  age,  came  from  the  way  of 
the  wilderness,  leaning  on  a staff. 

3.  And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and  said  unto  him, 

16)  Ibjfl--  r.-  las  ~ 
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Turn  in,  I pray  thee,  and  wash  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night* 
and  thou  shalt  arise  early  on  the  morrow,  and  go  on  thy  way. 

4.  But  the  man  said,  Nay,  for  I will  abide  under  this 
tree . 

5.  And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly,  so  he  turned  and  they 
went  into  the  tent,  and  Abraham.  baked  unleavened  bread,  and 
they  did  eat* 

6.  iijid  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed  not  God,  he 
said  unto  him,  ‘.Therefore  dost  thou  not  worship  the  most  high 
God,  creator  of  heaven  and  earth? 

7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  I do  not  worship  the 
God  thou  speakest  of,  neither  do  I call  upon  his  name;  for  I 
have  made  myself  a God,  which  abideth  alway  in  mine  house 
and  provide th  me  with  all  things. 

8.  And  Abraham* s zeal  was  kindled  against  the  man,  and 
he  arose  and  drove  him  forth  with  blows  into  the  wilderness. 

9.  And  at  midnight  God  called  unto  Abraham  saying,  Abra- 
ham, where  is  the  stranger? 

10.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  Lord  he  would  not 
worship  thee,  neither  would  he  call  upon  thy  name,  therefore 
have  I driven  him  out  from  before  my  face  into  the  wilder- 
ness. 


11.  And  God  said,  Have  I borne  with  him  these  hundred 
and  ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourished  him,  and  cloathed 
him,  notwithstanding  his  rebellion  against  me;  and  couldst 
not  thou  that  are  thyself  a sinner,  bear  with  him  one  night! 

12.  And  Abraham  said,  Let  not  the  anger  of  my  Lord  wax 
hot  against  his  servant;  lo,  I have  sinned,  forgive  me  I 
pray  thee. 

13.  *.nd  Abraham  arose,  and  went  forth  into  the  wilder- 
ness and  sought  diligently  for  the  roan,  and  found  him,  and 
returned  with  him  to  the  tent,  and  when  he  had  entreated  him 
kindly,  he  sent  him  away  on  the  morrow  with  gifts. 

14.  And  God  spake  again  unto  Abraham  saying,  For  this 
thy  sin  shall  thy  seed  be  afflicted  four  hundred  years  in  a 
strange  la  nd; 
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15.  But  for  thy  repentance  will  I deliver  them,  and  they 
shall  come  forth  with  power,  and  with  gladness  of  heart,  and 
with  much  substance.  (7). 


Franklin  had  one  time  read  this  parable  on  tolerance  to 
his  friend  William  Strahan  in  support  of  an  argument  against  per- 
secution and  religious  intolerance.  Strahan  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  passage  which  was  very  apt  on  the  subject  of  tolerance 
and  the  genuine  spirit  of  holy  religion. 

Josiah  Franklin  often  quoted  the  Bible  to  his  son.  Benja- 
min attributed  in  no  small  degree  his  success  in  life  to  a famous 
quotation  from  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 


My  original  habits  of  frugality  continuing,  and  my  father 
having  among  his  instructions  to  me  when  a boy,  frequently 
repeated  a proverb  of  Solomon,  "Seest  thou  a man  diligent  in 
his  calling,  he  shall  stand  before  kings,  he  shall  not  stand 
before  mean  men** . I from  thence  considered  industry  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  wealth  and  distinction,  which  encouraged 
me ....  (8). 


Franklin  had  not  only  a calling  to  seek  distinction  in 

s 

which  he  was  diligent,  but  he  also  was  called  to  serve  others. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  after  his  retirement  from  active 
business  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two. 

Franklin  felt  he  could  do  good  by  revision  of  the  Scriptures. 
Some  people  may  not  attribute  much  importance  to  this,  but  with 


(7)  Ibid. , pp.  7B-74 

(8)  John  Bigelow,  editor,  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin 

Written  by  Himself  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 

1899V.  second  edition.  I.  223  
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the  moral  power  of  churches  practically  impotent  in  America  as 
well  as  in  England  and  France,  and  knowing  the  low  morality  of 
disgusting  proportions  which  prevailed  in  England  during  Frank- 
lin^ many  years  there,  there  must  have  been  something  wrong 
with  organized  Christian  religion  and  its  msthods  and  instru- 
ments which  it  used  to  promote  its  faith. 

Franklin  was  practical.  He  sensed  those  things  which 
must  have  built  barriers  and  discouraged  the  common  man  from 
worship  in  the  established  churches.  Besides  the  difference  in 
doctrine,  intolerance  of  each  other's  beliefs  and  persecution, 
which  kept  people  away  from  Church,  Franklin  also  felt  that  the 
archaic  and  obsolete  language  in  which  the  Bible  was  pointed 
also  provided  an  impediment  and  obstruction  to  the  popular  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  which  he  sincerely  felt  pr  oduced  a good 
effect  upon  those  who  read  the  Sacred  Writings.  He  was  applying 
his  own  observation  and  experience  to  a neeu  of  his  age. 

Again  in  this  respect  Franklin  was  two  centuries  advanced 
Even  today  a need  is  urgent  for  more  revision  of  Biblical  re- 
cords for  popular  reading. 

It  is  recognized  that  in  its  beauty  of  expression  the 
King  James * Version  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  excelled,  no  matter 
how  much  modern  revision  may  be  made.  Nevertheless,  the  Bible 
is  not  the  kind  of  book  which  the  average  person  will  ordinarily 
choose  to  read.  New  and  improved  versions  of  the  Bide  to  en- 
courage popular  reading  among  children  and  adults  are  as  urgent 
Itoday  as  they  in  Franklin's  age*. 
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CHAPTER  V 


ATTITUDE  TOWARD  PRAYER 


Franklin  believed  in  prayer.  He  saw  value  in  it  and  a 
reverent  and  grateful  attitude  toward  God  as  the  Creator  and 
Father  of  mankind  seemed  highly  important  to  him.  But  for  the 
mechanical  or  magical  views  of  prayer,  which  many  people  held 
in  his  day,  he  had  scant  regard. 

Vital  religion  suffered  not  from  lack  of  prayer,  but  be- 
cause it  was  used  as  a substitute  for  good  works  that  should 
flow  from  religion.  Franklin* s Poor  Richard* s Almanac  said: 
"Serving  God  is  doing  good  to  Man;  but  praying  is  thought  an 
easier  serving,  and  therefore  most  generally  chosen".  (1). 

Franklin  satirized  prayer  on  one  occasion  when  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  John,  who  told  of  a day  of  prayer  for  the  capture 
of  Fort  Breton  during  the  Colonial  Wars. 


Some  men  seem  to  think  forts  are  as  easy  taken  as  snuff. 
Father  Moody*s  prayers  look  tolerably  modest.  You  have  a 
fast  and  prayer  day  for  that  purpose;  in  which  I compute 
five  hundred  thousand  petitions  were  offered  up  to  the  same 
effect  in  New  England,  which  added  to  the  petitions  of  every 
family  morning  and  evening,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  days 
since  January  2oth  make  forty-five  millions  of  prayers; 
which  set  against  the  prayers  of  a few  priests  in  the  gar- 
rison, to  the  Virgin  Mary,  give  a vast  balance  in  your 
favour. 


(1)  Willia^  Cabell  Bruce,  Benjamin  Franklin  Self-Revealed 
(New  York:  G.  P putnam*s  Sons,  1917)” I,  62 
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If  you  do  not  succeed,  I fear  I shall  have  but  an  indif- 
ferent opinion  of  Presbyterian  prayers  in  such  cases,  as  long 
as  I live.  Indeed,  in  attacking  strong  towns  I should  have 
more  dependence  on  works , than  on  faith;  for,  like  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  they  are  to  be  taken  by  force  and  violence; 
and,  in  a French  garrison  I suppose  there  are  devils  of  that 
kind,  that  they  are  not  to  be  cast  out  by  prayer  and  fasting, 
unless  it  be  by  their  own  fasting  for  want  of  provisions.  (2). 


Franklin  would  seem  to  have  little  regard  for  prayers  and 
more  concern  for  utility.  On  one  occasion  Franklin  had  set  out 
to  build  a series  of  forts  to  defend  the  Colonies  against  the  hos- 


tile Indians  and  French.  A Presbyterian  minister,  Mr.  Beatly, 
was  chaplain  to  the  men  under  the  supervision  of  Franklin.  The 
men  would  not  attend  prayers  or  divine  services  with  any  regular- 
ity. Franklin  suggested,  since  the  men  were  promised  a portion 
of  rum  each  day,  that  rum  be  served  immediately  after  prayers. 
Said  Franklin: 


He  liked  the  tho’t,  undertook  the  office,  and  with  the 
help  ox  u few  hands  to  measure  out  the  liquor,  executed  it  to 
satisfaction,  and  never  were  prayers  more  generally  and  more 
punctually  attended;  so  that  I thought  this  method  preferable 
to  the  punishment  inflicted  by  some  military  laws  for  non- 
attendance  on  divine  service.  (3). 


Despite  his  satire  and  seeming  lack  of  reverence  for  prayer, 
Franklin,  nevertheless,  believed  in  it  and  employed  prayer.  *»... 

His  general  philosophy  of  it  was  far  less  mechanical  and  much 


(2)  Ibid.,  p.  94 

(3)  John  Bigelow,  editor,  The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
Written  by  Himself  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Compa ny ) 
1888) , I,  337 
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truer  according  to  modern  thinking  than  the  orthodox  opinion  of 
his  day  would  allow.’*  (4).  He  states  on  the  occasion  of  his 
endeavors  to  achieve  moral  perfection: 

And  conceiving  God  to  he  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  I 
thought  it  right  and  necessary  to  solicit  his  assistance 
for  obtaining  it;  to  this  end  I formed  the  following  little 
prayer,  which  was  prefixed  to  my  tables  of  examination  for 
daily  use .... 

0 powerful  Goodness!  bountiful  Father!  Merciful  Guide! 
Increase  in  me  that  wisdom  which  discovers  my  truest  inter- 
est. Strengthen  my  resolutions  to  perform  what  that  wis- 
dom dictates.  Accept  my  kind  offices  to  thy  other  children 
as  the  only  return  in  my  power  for  thy  continued  favors  to 
me . 


I used  also  sometimes  a little  prayer  which  I took  from 
Thomson’s  Poems,  viz., 

Father  of  light  and  life,  thou  Good  Supreme! 

0 teach  me  what  is  good;  teach  me  thyself! 

Save  me  from  folly,  vanity,  and  vice, 

From  every  low  pursuit;  and  fill  my  soul 

With  knowledge,  conscious  peace,  and  virtue  pure; 

Sacred,  substantial,  never-fading  bliss!  (5) 


When  Franklin  was  twenty-two  he  composed  a small  liturgy 
or  form  of  prayer  for  his  own  private  use,  entitled  Articles  of 
Belie f and  Acts  o f Religi on.  His  Articles  of  Belief  have  been 
previously  referred  to.  A portion  of  his  Acts  of  Religion  will 
be  considered  here  because  they  reveal  the  depth  of  a young 
man’s  mature  thoughts.  His  "petition”  reveals  how  earnestly 

Franklin  sought  the  aid  of  God  and  indicates  the  extensiveness 

i j 

(4)  James  Madison  Stifler,  The  Rel igion  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  19257,  p.  31 

(5)  Bigelow,  op.  cit.,  I,  235-236 
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of  his  prayers  which  would  help  to  make  him  the  way  God  would 
be  pleased  to  find  him.  These  prayers  that  follow  show  a depth 
of  thinking  and  originality  that  few  clergymen  could  or  would 
ever  formulate: 


Inasmuch  as  by  reason  of  our  ignorance  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  many  thin®,,  which  we  often  hear  mentioned,  in  the 
petitions  of  men  to  the  Deity,  would  prove  real  goods,  if 
they  were  in  our  possession,  and  as  I have  reason  to  hope 
and  believe  that  the  goodness  of  my  Heavenly  father  will  not 
withhold  from  me  a suitable  share  of  temporal  blessings,  if 
by  a virtuous  and  holy  life  I conciliate  his  favor  and  kind- 
ness, therefore,. I presume  not  to  ask  such  things,  but 
rather  humbly  and  with  a sincere  heart,  express  my  earnest 
desires  that  he  would  graciously  assist  my  continual  endea- 
vors and  resolutions  of  eschewing  vice  and  embracing  virtue 
which  kind  of  supplications  will  at  least  be  thus  far  bene- 
ficial , as  they  remind  cie  in  a solemn  manner  of  my  extensive 
duty. 


That  I may  be  preserved  from  atheism  and  infidelity,  im- 
piety, and  profaneness,  and,  in  my  addresses  to  Thee,  care- 
fully avoid  irreverence  and  ostentation,  formality  and  odiou 
hypocrisy,  Help  me,  0 Father! 


s 


That  I may  be  loyal  to  my  prince,  and  faithful  to  my 
country,  careful  for  its  good,  valiant  in  its  defense,  and 
obedient  to  its  laws,  abhorring  treason  as  much  as  tyranny, 
Help  m,  0 Father! 


That  I may  to  those  above  me  be  dutiful,  humble,  and 

submissive,  avoiding  pride,  disrespect,  andcontumacy , 

Help  me,  0 Father! 

That  I may  to  those  below  me  be  gracious,  condescending, 
and  forgiving,  using  clemency,  protecting  innocent  distress , 
avoiding  cruelty,  harshness,  and  oppression,  insolence,  and 
unreasonable  severity,  Help  me,  0 Father! 

That  I may  refrain  from  censure,  detraction,  and  calumny; 
that  I may  avoid  and  abhor  deceit,  and  envy,  fraud,  flattery, 
and  hatred,  malice,  lying  and  ingratitude,  -—  Help  me,  0 
Father. 
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That  I may  have  a constant  regard  to  honor  and  probity, 
that  I may  possess  a perfect  innocence  and  a good  conscience, 
and  at  length  become  truly  virtuous  and  magnanimous,  Help 
me,  good  God;  help  me,  0 Father l (6). 

It  is  believed  Franklin  made  use  of  these  prayers  for 
some  time  after  their  composition.  Furthermore,  since  prayer 
is  probably  the  highest  act  of  religion  of  which  a man  is  cap- 
aole,  one  who  finds  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  organized  re- 
ligion about  him,  and  has  enough  talent  and  vitality  to  produce 
a prayer  scheme  of  his  own  reveals  far  more  than  ordinary  re- 
ligious disposition.  (7). 

Franklin,  through  all  his  vicissitudes  and  "errata”  of 
life,  really  never  broke  confidence  with  God  in  whom  lis  prayers 
indicate  his  trust. 

He  advised  his  daughter  Sarah  to  attend  church  constantly, 
not  because  of  the  preaching;  but  because  of  prayer.  Said  he: 


Go  constantly  to  church,  whoever  preaches.  The  act  of 
devotion  in  the  common  prayer  book  is  your  principal  busi- 
ness there,  and  if  properly  attended  to,  will  do  more  to- 
wards mending  the  heart  than  sermons  generally  can  do.  For 
they  were  composed  of  men  of  much  greater  piety  and  wisdom 
than  our  common  composers  of  sermons  can  pretend  to  be;  and 
therefore  I wish  you  never  miss  prayer  days;  yet  I do  not 
mean  you  should  despise  sermons,  even  of  the  preachers  you 
dislike,  for  the  discourse  is  often  much  better  than  the 
man,  as  sweet  and  clear  waters  come  through  very  dirty 
earth.  I am  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  as  you  seemed 


(6)  Nathan  H.  Goodman,  editor,  ^ Benjamin  Franklin 
Reader  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  194$ ) , pp.  221-222 

(7)  Stifler , o£.  cit. , p.  14 
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to  exj^xooo  a little  before  I came  away  some  inclination  to 
leave  our  church,  which  I would  not  have  you  do.  (6). 

Just  as  Franklin  tried  to  make  the  Scriptures  more  appeal- 
ing to  the  popular  mind  by  revising  the  obsolete  language  of  the 
King  James’  version  into  the  vernacular  of  the  day,  so  did  he  be- 
lieve tnat  public  worship  services  would  be  more  popular  if  they 
were  managed  properly.  At  the  age  of  sixty-seven  he  attempted  a 
venture  on  the  abridgment  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the 
Church  of  England.  His  partner  in  the  enterprise  was  Lord  Le 
Despencer,  a reformed  rake  who  had  turned  deist  and  was  at  that 
time  taking  a gentlemanly  interest  in  religion* 

They  decided  that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  entirely 
too  long.  The  diffusion  of  words  kept  people  from  going  to 
church.  The  aged  and  infirm  did  not  like  to  sit  so  long  in  cold 
churches  in  winter,  and  even  the  young  and  sinful  might  attend 
more  willingly  if  the  service  was  shorter* 

Consequently,  Franklin  and  Lord  Le  Despencer  went  to  work. 
Lord  Le  Despencer  abridged  all  of  tne  Book  except  the  catechism 
and  the  reading  and  singing  psalms,  which  he  requested  Franklin  t< 
abridge  for  him.  All  references  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  were 
stricken  out  ana  the  Athanasian  and  Nicene  Creeds  were  disposed 
of,  and  the  Apostles’  Creed  was  amended.  The  commandments  in  the 

a 

(8)  Ibid.,  p.  40 
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catechism  were  stricken  out.  Most  of  the  Te  Deum  was  crossed 
out  by  Lord  Le  Despencer  and  the  Yenite  was  similarly  treated  by 
Franklin.  The  canticle,  "All  ye  works  of  the  Lord”,  was  entire- 
ly marked  out.  (9). 

In  America  the  abridgment  was  generally  known  as  "Frank- 
lin rs  Prayer  3ook".  Franklin  was  usually  credited  with  the 
whole  revision,  but  stated  in  a letter  on  the  subject  that  he 
only  abridged  the  catechism  and  the  reading  and  singing  psalms. 
However,  he  approved  of  the  whole  work  and  wrote  the  preface  to 
the  abridgment  which  explained  the  alterations. 

The  explanations  presented  in  the  preface  to  the  Abridg- 
ment would  appear  laudable  to  one  living  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, but  must  have  been  revolting  to  the  clergy  and  officials 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Franklin  summarized  his  arguments 
thus : 

...  Conscious  of  upright  meaning,  we  submit  this  abridg- 
ment to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  prudent  and  dis- 
passionate, and  not  to  enthusiasts  and  bigots;  being  con- 
vinced in  our  own  breasts,  that  this  shortened  method,  or 
one  of  the  same  kind,  better  executed,  would  further  reli- 
gion, increase  unanimity  and  occasion  a more  frequent  atten- 
dance on  the  worship  of  God.  (10). 

One  writer  recorded  Parton’s  statement  disclosing  Frank- 
lin’s purpose  behind  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  abbreviation. 

(9)  Sydney  George  Fisher,  Benjamin  Franklin  (Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1927),  pp.  98-100 

(10)  Stifler,  op.  ci t . , p.  131 
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(It  was  Franklin’s  purpose)  to  extinguish  theology,  which 
he  thought  aivicLeu  ana  distracted  mankind  to  no  purpose,  and 
to  restore  religion,  which  he  believed  tenaed  to  exalt,  re- 
fine and  unite,  assure,  and  calm  the  anxious  sons  of  men.  (11) 

The  digest  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  was  not  a successful 
enture.  The  Abridgment  was  printed  out  ’’the  cook  was  ...  never 
much  noticed.”  Franklin  assumed  that  most  of  the  books  became 
waste  paper. 

Another  incident,  not  so  well  known,  related  to  Franklin’s 
ctivities  and  pioneer  work  in  public  prayer  and  worship  during 
is  last  sojourn  in  London.  Franklin  was  the  most  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Thirteen  Club.  The  Club  publisned  a Liturgy  on  the  Uni 
versal  Principle  of  Religion  and  Morality . Information  concerning 


h 


the  Liturgy  comes  from  an  unpuDiished  manuscript  m the  Cardiff 
Public  Library.  (12).  The  manuscript  is  a fragment  of  an  auto- 
biography entitled  Incidents  m my  Own  Life  which  have  been 
thought  of  s cmc  Importance  by  David  Williams  (175b-lbl6) , founder 
of  the  Royal  Library  Fund. 

The  Liturgy  was  different  from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
in  origin  and  intention.  Williams  wanted  to  create  a service  of 
worship  that  would  be  universally  accepted  by  people  of  all 
religious  faiths.  Accordingly  he  printed  two  essays  which 


(11)  J.  Henry  Smythe , Jr.,  editor,  The  Amazing  Benjamin 
Franxlm  (New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes,  Co.,  1929 ) , pp . 264-265 


(12)  David  Williams,  ’’More  Light  on  Franxlm’ s Religious 
Ideas”,  American  Historical  Review,  XLIII  (July,  195b),  b05 
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expressed  the  need  of  such  a liturgy.  These  essays  long  with 
others  were  published  in  1773  under  the  title  of  assays  or 
Publ  i c Worship,  Patriotism  and  Projects  of  Re  fo  mat  ion*  This 
book  brought  Williams  to  the  notice  of  Franklin. 

These  essays  form  the  germ  of  the  Liturgy . Williams 
believed: 


"All  disputed  opinions  should  be  excluded  from  public 
worship,  and  all  honest,  pious  men,  Calvinists  (sic), 
Arians,  Socinians,  Jews,  Turks,  and  Infidels,  might  and 
ought  to  worship  God  together  in  spirit  and  in  truth". 

He  therefore,  thought  that  the  Liturgy  should  contain  only 
indisputable  principles.  Worshippers  might  have  other 
ideas  if  they  chose,  but  they  could  still  join  together  in 
public  worship.  There  was  no  need,  he  maintained,  for 
the  Trinitarian  to  explain  to  the  Deity  the  particular 
form  under  which  he  conceived  Him  to  exist,  or  for  the 
Christian  to  tell  the  Deity  at  the  end  of  every  prayer  that 
he  was  a Christian,  for  this  made  it  impossible  for  others 
to  join  in  communion  with  him.  The  preface  to  the  Liturgy 
repeats  these  ideas.  Its  purpose  was  ,Ta  form  of  social 
worship  composed  of  the  most  enlarged  and  general  prin- 
ciples, in  which  all  men  may  join  who  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  a Supreme  Intelligence  and  the  universal 
obligations  of  morality",  and  among  such  men  are  included 
Jews,  Christians  and  Mohammedans. 

This  idea  of  emphasizing  the  elements  common  to  all 
religions  may  seem  trite  enough  today,  but  one  cannot 
exaggerate  its  striking  originality  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

....  The  first  extract  ....  proves  that  Franklin  took 
an  important  part  in  the  composition  of  the  Liturgy. . . . 

In  consequence  the  brief  synopsis  of  his  religious 
beliefs  which  Williams  gives  in  this  abstract  probably 
represents  very  closely  the  ideas  of  Franklin  also.... 
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The  Essays  on  Public  Worship  and  the  Liturgy  gave  much 
offense  to  the  general  public . Williams”  creed  was 
parodied  in  the  words:  "I  believe  in  God.  Amen".  (13) 

The  Liturgy , proposed  by  Williams  with  the  collaboration 
of  Franklin,  was  to  appeal  to  people  who  liked  neither  the  3ook 
of  Common  Prayer  nor  the  extemporary  services  of  the  Dissenters. 
However,  the  Liturgy  was  as  unwelcome  to  organized  religion  in 
England  as  the  digest  of  the  3ook  of  Common  Prayer. 

Yet  with  respect  to  the  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book , 
some  of  the  alterations  were  accepted  by  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America  when  it  was  reorganized  after  the  Revolution.  (14) 

One  of  the  most  famous  attempts  of  Franklin  to  make  use 
of  prayer  was  done  during  the  meeting  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1787.  Progress  of  the  Convention  was  at  a stand- 
still, feelings  were  bitter  and  compromise  seemed  impossible. 

The  Convention  was  unable  to  solve  the  problems  before  it,  and 
so,  in  keeping  with  his  faith,  Franklin  arose,  stated  his  belief 
in  an  over-ruling  providence  and  the  power  of  prayer  and  said: 


I have  lived,  sir,  a long  time,  and  the  longer  I live, 
the  more  convincing  proofs  I see  of  this  truth:  That  God 
governs  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  if  a sparrow  cannot  fall 
to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  is  it  probable  that  an 


(13)  Ibid. , pp.  805-807 


(14)  Fisher,  op.  c it . , p.  101 
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empire  oan  rise  without  His  aid? 

We  have  been  assured,  sir,  in  The  sacred  writing,  that 
"Except  the  Lord  build  the  House  they  labor  in  vain  that  buil 
it.*  I firmly  believe  this;  ana  I also  believe  that  without 
his  concurring  a id  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building 
no  better  than  the  builders  of  Babel.  We  shall  be  divided  by 
our  little  partial  local  interests;  our  projects  will  be  con- 
founded, and  we  ourselves  shall  become  a reproach  and  byword 
down  to  future  ages.  And,  what  is  worse,  mankind  may  here- 
after from  this  unfortunate  instance,  despair  of  establishing 
governments  by  human  wisdom  and  leave  it  to  chance,  war,  and 
conquest . 

I therefore  peg  leave  to  move  that  henceforth  prayers  im- 
ploring the  assistance  of  Heaven  and  its  blessings  on  our  de- 
liberations, to  be  held  in  this  Assembly  every  morning  before 
we  proceed  to  business,  and  that  one  or  more  of  the  clergy  of 
this  city  be  requested  to  officiate  in  that  service,  (lb). 

This  proposal  for  prayer  before  the  Convention  was  sincere 
Franklin  was  convinced  that  Providence  had  guided  the  Colonies 
during  the  Revolution  and  therefore  would  guide  the  Convention. 
There  was  no  indication  that  the  proposal  for  prayer  was  ever  acted 
upon.  It  was  received  with  respect,  but  no  motion  was  taken  on 

tt.  (16).  Nevertheless  this  action  of  Franklin’s  appeared  to 
ave  a good  effect  upon  the  members  of  the  Convention*  They  were 
permitted  time  for  reflection  and  tempers  and  passions  were  a- 
oated.  One  of  the  greatest  documents  ever  composed  by  the  minds 
of  men  was  formulatea  successfully . 


(lb)  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  The  American  Canon,  (New  York: 
Abington-Cokesbury  Press,  1939 ) , pp.  43-44 


(16)  Carl  Van  Doren,  Benjamin  Franklin  (New  York:  The 
Viking  Press,  1938),  p.  748 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Franklin  saw  the  utility  of 
prayer  and  liturgy  as  well  as  their  meaning  for  a vital  religion. 
Again  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  generation  in  his  religious 
thinking.  He  was  out  of  sympathy  with  organized  religion  which 
tended  to>be  conservative.  His  proposals  for  improvement  in 
prayer  and  worship  were  not  marks  of  disrespect  for  God  or  the 
mode  of  people’s  worship,  but  signs  of  his  great  desire  to  see  a 
spiritually  impotent  age  be  attracted  to  religion,  which  could  and 
would  be  of  benefit  to  man  and  provide  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number.  Had  the  churcnes  of  Franklin’s  day  accepted  his 
proposals  for  shorter  prayers  ana  aporeviatea  services,  tneir 
members  wnould  have  discovered,  perhaps,  tnat  religion  could  be 
once  more  meaningful  and  vital.  Franklin  meant  religion  to  exalt 
unite,  ana  calm  the  solicitude  of  men. 

Organized  religion  in  any  age  tends  to  be  conservative, 
unresponsive,  and  often  antagonistic  to  change.  But  modern 
liDeral  religion  has  really  followed  a course  which  Franklin  pro- 
posed nearly  two  centuries  ago* 
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CHAPTER  VI 


RELIGION  IN  SOCIETY 


It  was  logical  that  Franklin,  evaluating  good  works  as  he 


did,  would  feel  that  religion,  to  be  of  proper  use,  ought  to  per- 
meate all  activities  of  living.  n...  Franklin  was  prophetic  of 
the  larger  view  that  was  ultimately  to  win  its  way  in  the  churches, 
viz. , in  his  vision  of  the  practical  meaning  of  religion  for  our 
social  life'.."  (1).  This  conviction  reached  into  the  broad  fields 
of  education,  diplomacy,  peace,  democratic  government,  and  per- 
sonal service. 

One  of  the  first  instruments  of  instruction  was  "The  Busy- 
body", a series  of  essays  in  the  Mercury , a newspaper  published 
in  1726  in  Philadelphia.  In  "The  Busybody"  Franklin  strove  to 
combat  the  growing  vices  and  follies  of  his  day.  He  felt  the 

' 

reformation  of  evils  ought  to  be  the  concern  of  everybody.  What 
was  anybody’s  business  was  nobody’s  business.  "The  Busybody", 
therefore,  took  this  nobody’s  business  into  its  own  hands  and 
became  a censor  of  morals  and  customs.  Essays  included  lectures 
on  morality  or  philosophy,  a talk  on  politics,  and  well-known 
extracts  from  a good  book  to  facilitate  proper  conversation  a- 
mong  the  colonial  people. 


"The  Busyoody"  dealt  with  nothing  but  the  most  homely  mat- 
ters. No  one  ever  read  a sentence  of  his  essays  and  doubted 


(1)  J.  Henry  Smythe,  Jr.,  editor,  The  Amazing:  Benjamin 

»,  Co.,  1929 ) , p.  99 
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what  it  meant.  It  was  this  simplicity  and  homeliness,  joined 
to  hard  common-sense  and  wit,  that  gave  his  later  writings  a 
popularity  and  influence  beyond  those  of  any  American  since  his 
day.  (2). 

Another  paper  printed  by  Franklin  was  the  most  influ- 
ential, Poor  Richards  Almanac,  published  in  1732.  The  Almanac 
was  culminated  in  1707.  Franklin  felt  the  Almanac  held  a signi- 
ficant spot  in  the  life  of  colonial  people.  He  was  continually 
trying  not  only  to  make  money  from  Poor  Richard  but  also  to  im- 
prove the  general  condition  of  his  fellow  men.  The  purpose  of 
the  Almanac  was  clearly  stated  by  Franklin  when  he  said: 


...  I considered  it  as  a proper  vehicle  for  conveying 
instruction  among  the  common  people,  who  bought  scarcely 
any  other  books.  I therefore  filled  all  the  little  spaces 
that  occurred  between  the  remarkable  days  in  the  calendar 
with  proverbial  sentences,  chiefly  such  as  inculcated  indus- 
try and  frugality,  as  the  means  of  procuring  wealth,  and 
thereby  securing  virtue;  it  being  more  difficult  for  a man 
in  want,  to  act  always  honestly,  aSj to  use  here  one  of  these 
proverbs,  "it  is  hard  for  an  empty  sack  to  stand  upright". 
(3). 


Further  light  is  thrown  upon  the  publication  of  the 
Almanac  by  D.  E.  Cloyd  in  this  statement: 


His  practical  insight  into  human  nature  convinced  him 
that  most  men  were  guided  by  utilitarian  and  material  ends, 
and  that  they  could  best  be  reached  and  controlled  by  an  ap- 

pT]  John  Bach  MoMa s t er s , Benjamin  Franklin  as  a.  Mai 
Letters  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  1887),  p.  54 

(3)  John  Bigelow,  editor,  The  Life  of  Ben jamin  Franklin 
Written  by  Himself  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. , 1888) . 
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peal  to  such  motives.  This  accounts  for  the  utilitarian 
philosophy  in  all  his  moral  ana  economic  writings  and  espe- 
cially the  prefaces,  proverbs,  and  poems  in  Poor  Richard ’ s 
Almanac . He  found  men  idle,  ana  he  tola  them  in  material 
terms  the  consequences  of  it;  he  saw  them  pufred  with  pride 
and  he  showed  them  its  ruinous  course;  he  saw  them  running 
into  debt  and  he  pictured  them  slaves  to  their  creditors. 

He  filled  their  minas  with  proverbs  on  industry,  frugality, 
and  prudence,  to  guide  and  impel  them  to  make  the  proper  use 
of  their  time,  their  strength,  and  their  aspiration.  (4) 


The  Almanac  held  a unique  place  in  the  home  life  of  colon- 
ial America.  It  is  impossible  to  properly  evaluate  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a newspaper.  Ford  has  acquainted  us  with  the  Alma- 


nac and  the  home  in  this  tone: 


Few  if  any  now  living  can  appreciate  how  large  a space 
this  little  pamphlet  of  a dozen  leaves  filled  only  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  this  importance  increases,  as  we  trace 
it  back  to  its  first  appearance  in  this  country.  To  the 
present  generation  it  is  merely  a cover  for  soap,  patent 
meaicine  or  other  quackery  aavertising,  but  in  our  colonial 
period  it  was  the  vade  iaecurn  of  every  household a calen- 

dar, diary,  meteorological  bureau,  jest,  recipe,  and  indeed 
sometimes  school  book,  for  w ith  The  exception  of  the  Bible, 
it  was  often  the  year’s  sole  reading  matter  in  many  families, 
and  a poor  and  shiftless  one  indeed,  which,  as  the  new  year 
approached,  had  not  the  necessary  sum,  ranging  from  a penny 
to  sixpence,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  annual  issue....  How 
eagerly  must  all  have  read  it  for  the  first  timet  How  im- 
portant were  its  weather  predictions  ana  statistical  matterl 
How  amusing  its  jokes  and  anecdotes,  which  servea  up  anew  year 
after  year,  were  greeted  oy  no  chestnut  oell,  ana  never  be- 
came old  or  stale.  (5). 


(4)  D.  E.  Cloyd,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Education  (Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Publisher,  1902), pp.  16-17 


(5)  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  editor,  The  Sayings  of  Poor 
Richard  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  191-?) , pp.  2-3 
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Poor  Richard* s Almanac  was  published  each  year  for  twenty 
five  years  and  proved  itself  to  he  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
American  writings.  Seventy  editions  were  printed  in  English, 
fifty-six  m French,  eleven  in  German  and  nine  in  Italian.  It 
has  been  translated  into  several  other  languages.  Some  200,000 
copies  of  the  Almanac  were  printed  by  Franklin.  It  is  probable 
that  Franklin  did  more  than  any  person  of  his  time,  in  gathering 
the  wisdom  of  all  ages  and  to  Americanize  the  men  who  were  then 
living  in  the  Colonies. 

Here  is  a summary  of  the  broad  moral  philosophy  and  tone 
of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac: 


Poor  Richard  was  not  a maker  of  stale  aphorisms  borrowed 
or  stolen  from  all  sources  and  cheapened  by  the  process;  he 
was  a shrewd  observer,  of  quick  perceptions,  a knowledge  or 
life  on  the  practical  side  which  was  almost  unrivalled,  and 
a genius  for  the  compact  and  telling  statement....  His 
Philosophy  was  not  deep,  but  it  was  broad,  ana  serviceable; 
it  was  eminently  sound  as  far  as  it  touched  morals,  for  it 
insisted  that  frugality  and  industry  were  the  only  roads  to 
wealth.  It  was  important  teaching  in  a new  country  lull  of 
those  undeveloped  possi Dili  ties  which  stimulate  tne  specula- 
tive temper....  The  success  it  sought  was  material;  every- 
thing, virtue  included,  tended  to  prosperity.  (6). 


In  the  field  of  education  it  would  be  amiss  to  omit  refer 
ence  to  the  Junto,  organized  in  1727  in  Philadelphia  through 
the  efforts  of  Framclm.  The  Junto  was  a club  of  mutual  improve 
ment  and  points  m morals,  politics,  ana  natural  philosophy  were 


(6)  Benjamin  Franklin,  The  Autob iography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  (New  Yorx:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1922) , pp.  xii-xiii 
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discussed.  The  cIud  continued  almost  iorty  years  ana  was  the 
best  school  or  pmlosophy,  morality,  ana  politics  that  then  ex- 
isted in  the  province.  (7).  The  Junto  was  the  rorerunner  or  the 
present  day  American  Philosophical  Society.  The  Society  en- 
couraged the  dissemination  or  scientiiic  data  among  the  people 
or  eighteenth  century  America.  Hi  us  America  was  aiued  in  keep- 
ing step  with  the  scientiiic  development  or  the  day.  Through 
Franklxu,  many  sets  or  publications  or  the  learned  societies  or 
Europe  were  secured. 

Franxiin's  errorts  to  help  the  Colonies  were  exhibited  by 
his  establishment  oi'  circulating  libraries  (1731)  in  Philadel- 
phia. These  libraries  soon  spread  to  the  other  cities  through- 
out the  Colonies.  People  were  thus  encouraged  to  think  and  act 

' 

for  themselves.  Franklin  told  of  the  value  of  these  libraries 
in  his  Autobiography. 


These  libraries  have  improved  the  general  conversation  of 
the  Americans,  made  the  common  tradesman  and  farmer  as  in- 
telligent as  most  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  and  per- 
haps have  contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  general- 
ly made  throughout  the  colonies  in  defense  of  their  privi- 
leges. (8)  . 


It  would  naturally  follow  that  Franklin  was  also  interest- 
ed in  higher  forms  of  education.  He,  therefore,  was  the  creative 
force  behind  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy,  the 


(7)  Bigelow,  op.  cit . , p.  84 
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first  college  in  the  Commonwealth, in  1749.  The  Academy,  which 
later  became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  result  of 
his  pamphlet  on  education,  entitled  Proposals  Relating  to  Educa- 
tion of  Youth  m Pennsylvania.  The  Proposals  were  remarkable  fo 
their  insight  into  the  proper  purpose  of  euucation  and  what  the 
content  of  proper  education  ought  to  be.  Education  ought  to 
qualify  men  to  serve  the  public  with  honor  to  themselves  and  to 
their  country  and  to  eliminate  general  ignorance  among  the  popu- 
lation. Franklin  commented  upon  a curriculum  offered  to  young 
men  and  proposed  certain  studies.  Some  are  here  included: 


r 


As  to  their  studies,  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  be 
taught  everything  that  is  useful,  and  everything  that  is 
ornamental.  But  art  is  long,  and  their  time  is  short.  It 
is  therefore  proposed  that  they  learn  those  things  that  are 
likely  to  be  the  most  useful  and  most  ornamental,  regard 
being  had  to  the  several  professions  for  which  they  are 
intended . 

All  should  be  taught  to  write  a fair  hand.... 

The  English  language  might  be  taught  by  grammar;  in  which 
are  some  of  our  best  writers....  Reading  should  also  be 
taught .... 


But  if  history  be  made  a constant  part  of  their  reading, 
such  as  the  translations  of  the  Creek  and  ^oman  historians, 
and  the  modern  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  etc., 
may  not  almost  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge  be  that  way  in- 
troduced to  advantage,  and  with  pleasure  to  the  student?  As: 

Geography , by  reading  with  maps.... 


Chronology , by  help  of  Helvicus  or  some  other  writer  of 
kind. .... 

Ancient  customs,  religious  and  civil,  being  frequently  ment- 
ioned in  history,  will  give  occasion  for  explaining  them.... 


81. 


Morality , by  descanting  and  making  continual  observations 
on  the  causes  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  any  man’s  character, 
fortune,  power,  etc.,  mentioned  in  history;  the  advantages  of 
temperance,  order,  frugality,  industry,  perseverance,  etc., 
etc.  Indeed,  the  general  natural  tendency  of  reading  good 
history  must  be  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  youth  deep  impressions 
of  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  virtue  to  all  kinds,  public 
spirit,  fortitude,  etc. 

History  will  show  the  wonderful  effects  of  oratory  in 
governing,  turning  and  leading  great  bodies  of  mankind, 
armies,  cities,  nations.... 

History  will  also  afford  frequent  opportunities  of  show- 
ing  the  necessity  of  a public  religion,  from  its  usefulness 
to  the  public;  the  advantage  of  a religious  character  among 
private  persons;  the  mischiefs  of  superstition,  etc.,  and 
the  excellency  of  the  Christian  Religion  above  all  others 
ancient  and  modern. 

History  will  also  give  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  civil  orders  and  constitutions....  Thus  may  the 
first  principles  of  sound  politics  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
youth. 


With  the  whole  should  be  constantly  inculcated  and  culti- 
vated that  benignity  of  mind  which  shows  itself  in  searching 
for  and  seizing  every  opportunity  to  serve  and  to  bblige; 
and  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  good  breeding,  high- 
ly useful  to  the  possessor,  and  most  agreeable  to  all. 

The  idea  of  what  is  true  merit  should  also  be  often  pre- 
sented to  youth,  explained  and  impressed  on  their  minds,  as 
consisting  in  an  inclination  joined  with  an  ability  to 
serve  mankind,  one’s  country,  friends  and  family;  which 
ability  is  (with  the  blessing  of  God)  to  be  acquired  or 
greatly  increased  by  true  learning;  and  should  indeed  be  the 
great  aim  ana  end  of  all  learning.  (9). 


Franklin’s  attempts  at  public  service  through  education 


(9)  Nathan  G.  Goodman,  editor,  A Beniamin  Franklin 
Reader  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co . , 1940 ) , pp.  320-329 
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are  not  all  included  here.  However,  there  are  enough  presented 
to  impress  the  reader  with  the  intense  desire  of  Franklin  to 
raise  the  level  of  living  and  thinking  in  the  colonial  atmos- 
phere and  the  degree  of  moral  earnestness  with  which  he  attempted 
the  stupendous  task.  Religion  played  a prominent  role  and  over- 
shadowed his  thinking  even  in  education  since  his  aim  and  end  in 
all  learning  was  to  strengthen  the  student rs  ability  to  serve 
mankind.  Thus  in  one  phase  of  human  experience  Franklin  tried 
to  make  his  religion  a social  force  for  good. 

Franklin  also  was  foremost  in  the  field  of  intercourse  among 
peoples  and  nations.  He  was  a master  in  the  field  of  diplomacy 
and  promotion  of  peaceful  means  of  settling  disputes.  These 
activities  and  the  direction  they  took  were  determined  largely 
by  Franklin’s  religious  convictions. 

Franklin  played  a strong  role  in  securing  the  repeal  of 
the  hated  Stamp  Act  in  1766.  Franklin  had  gone  to  London  as 
repi«sentuJtive  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  secure 
a change  in  the  charter  of  that  province.  He  advocated  the  sup- 
port of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America  but  was  surprised  to  see  such 
outspoken  hostility  to  it.  He  then  changed  his  position  and 
became  the  advocate  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonies.  After  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  ^ct  Pennsylvania  reappointed  him  as  her 
agent  with  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts  following  suit. 
In  a saase  he  represented  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  in  Lon- 
don until  1775  when  he  returned  home  just  before  the  outbreak  of 
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the  Revolution. 

Before  the  Revolution  Franklin  did  all  that  he  could  to 
soften  and  accommodate  the  differences  existing  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  But  it  was  an  impossible  task. 

as  representative  in  England  for  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
his  character  was  attacked  and  his  property  and  family  in  Phila- 
delphia were  in  danger  of  harm.  Yet  in  a letter  to  his  wife  in 
1757  Franklin  clearly  states  his  unselfish  stand  as  representat- 
ive . 


I make  no  doubt  but  reports  will  be  spread  by  my  enemies 
to  my  disadvantage,  but  let  none  of  them  trouble  you.  If  I 
find  I can  do  my  country  no  good,  I will  take  at  least  not 
to  do  it  any  harm;  I will  neither  seek  nor  expect  anything 
for  myself;  and  though  I may  perhaps  not  be  able  to  obtain 
for  the  people  what  they  wish  and  expect,  no  interest  shall 
induce  me  to  betray  the  trust  they  have  reposed  in  me,  so 
make  yourself  quite  easy  with  regard  to  such  reports.  (10) 


Franklin  was  home  in  Philadelphia  only  a little  over  a 
year  when  he  was  sent  in  October  ,1776 , as  one  of  three  repre- 
sentatives to  France  to  secure  aid  for  colonial  independence. 
For  ten  years  he  labored  in  France.  At  seventy-four  years  of 
age  Franklin  was  a minister  plenipotentiary.  He  was  a merchant, 
banker,  judge  of  admirality,  consul,  director  of  the  navy,  am- 
bassador to  France  and  negotiator  with  England  for  the  exchange 


(10)  Bigelow,  op.  cit. , p.  377 
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of  prisoners  and  for  peace.  In  the  words  of  Donald  Culross 
Peattie  franklin's  diplomacy  in  France  is  described: 

Benjamin  Franklin  is  probably  the  most  consummate  dip- 
lomat we  have  ever  had.  To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man, 
Washington  and  Lafayette  not  excepted,  was  due  the  treaty 
of  alliance  with  France  which  cheered  the  troops  at  Valley 
Forge  and  orought  victory  to  the  American  Revolution.  (11). 

Franklin  was  a man  of  peace,  however.  Twenty  years  be- 
fore the  Revolution  he  devised  a scheme  for  uniting  the  Colonies. 
Trouble  had  come  between  the  English  and  the  French  over  their 
respective  territorial  claims  and  boundaries  in  North  America. 

In  the  middle  of  these  hostile  groups  were  Six  Nations  of  poor 
Indians  whose  lands  were  being  encroached  upon  by  both  English 
and  French.  Franklin  foresaw  a needed  union  among  the  various 
Colonies  in  order  to  make  them  strong,  consolidate  their  re- 
sources, and  help  maintain  peace  and  establish  prosperity. 

A Congress  was  held  in  Albany  in  June,  1704.  Franklin 
had  set  up  a proposal  for  union  of  the  Northern  Colonies  called 
Short  Hints  Towards  a Scheme  for  Uniting  the  Northern  Colonies . 
Representatives  considered  this  proposal  of  union  but  none  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Colonies  approved  it.  Not  one  was 
willing,  because  of  colonial  jealousy  and  separatism,  to  yield 
so  much  power  to  a general  council.  It  probably  would  not  have 


(11)  Donald  Culross  Peattie,  "Benjamin  Franklin,  Genius 
of  Democracy",  Reader's  Digest,  XLV  (August,  1944),  p.  60 
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been  approved  by  Parliament  either,  had  it  come  before  that  as- 
sembly. Franklin  wrote  long  afterwards  his  opinions  on  the  re- 
jection of  his  plan  in  these  words: 


The  assemblies  did  not  adopt  it,  as  they  all  thought  there 
was  too  much  prerogative  in  it;  and  in  England  it  was  judged 
to  have  too  much  of  the  democratic....  The  different  and  con 
trary  reasons  of  dislike  to  my  plan  makes  me  suspect  that  it 
was  really  the  true  medium;  and  I am  still  of  opinion  that 
it  would  have  been  happy  for  both  sides  of  the  water  if  it 
had  been  adopted.  The  colonies,  so  united,  would  have  been 
suf ficientyly  strong  to  have  defended  themselves;  there  would 
have  been  no  need  of  troops  from  England;  of  course,  the 
subsequent  pretext  for  taxing  America  and  the  bloody  contest 
it  occasioned  would  have  been  a voided.  But  such  mistakes  are 
not  new;  history  is  full  of  the  error  of  states  and  princes 
»«•*  Those  who  govern,  having  much  business  on  their  hands, 
do  not  generally  like  to  take  the  trouble  of  considering  and 
carrying  into  execution  new  projects.  The  best  public  mea- 
sures are  therefore  seldom  adopted  from  previous  wisdom,  but 
are  forced  by  the  occasion.  (12) . 


Franklin’s  opposition  to  war  was  on  moral  grounds.  People 
ought  to  learn  to  live  together  by  reason  instead  of  force  be- 
cause even  those  who  win  in  war  find  misfortune.  In  a letter 
to  Richard  Price  in  1780  Franklin  said: 


I see  no  prospect  to  an  end  of  this  unhappy  war  in  my 
time.  Dr.  Priestly  you  tell  me  continues  his  experiments 
with  success.  We  make  daily  great  improvements  in  natural, 
there  is  one  I wish  to  see  in  moral  philosophy;  the  discovery 
of  a plan  that  would  induce  and  oblige  nations  to  settle 
their  disputes  without  first  cutting  one  another’s  throats. 
When  will  human  reason  be  sufficiently  improved  to  see  the 
advantage  of  this!  When  will  men  be  convinced  that  even 
successful  wars  at  length  become  misfortunes  to  those  who 


(12)  Carl  Van  Doren,  Benjamin  Franklin  (New  York:  The 

Viking  Press,  1938),  p.  223 
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unjustly  commenced  them,  and  who  triumphed  blindly  in  their 
success,  not  seeing  all  its  consequences.  Your  great  comfort 
and  mi ne  in  this  war  is  that  we  honestly  and  faithfully  did 
everything  in  our  power  to  prevent  it.  (13). 

Furthermore  in  Franklin’s  opinion  war  was  costly  and  futile 
Much  good  could  oe  accomplished  by  diverting  the  money  spent  on 
war  to  public  utility.  Franklin  displayed  this  wisdom  in  a let- 
ter to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1763; 

I join  with  you  most  cordially  in  rejoicing  at  the  return 
of  peace.  I hope  it  will  be  lasting,  and  that  mankind  will 
at  length,  as  they  call  themselves  reasonable  creatures,  hav 
reason  and  sense  enough  to  settle  their  differences  without 
cutting  throats;  for,  in  my  opinion,  there  never  was  a good 
war,  or  a bad  peace.  What  vast  additions  to  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  living  might  mankind  have  acquired,  if  the 
money  spent  in  wars  had  been  employed  in  works  of  public  util 
ityt  What  an  extension  of  agriculture,  even  to  the  tops  of 
our  mountains;  what  rivers  rendered  navigable,  or  joined  by 
canals;  what  bridges,  acqueducts,  new  roads  and  other  public 
works,  edifices,  and  improvements,  rendering  England  a com- 
plete Paradise,  might  have  been  obtained  by  spending  those 
millions  in  doing  good,  which  in  the  last  war  have  been  spen 
in  doing  mischief;  in  bringing  misery  into  thousands  of 
families;  and  destroying  the  lives  of  so  many  thousands  of 
working  people,  who  might  have  performed  the  useful  labor. 
(14). 

Lat.er  in  1763  Franklin  forwarded  a proposal  of  union  be- 
tween England,  France,  and  America  to  David  Hartley  giving  as 
his  authority  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Here  are  his  words: 


(13)  Goodman,  ojd.  cit . , p.  656 

(14)  Ibid.,  p.  660 
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What  would  you  think  of  a proposition,  if  I should  make  it 
of  a family  compact  between  England,  France,  and  America? 
America  would  be  as  nappy  as  the  Sabine  girls,  if  she  could 
be  the  means  of  uniting  in  perpetual  peace  her  father  and  her 
husband.  What  repeated  follies  are  these  repeated  wars.  You 
do  not  want  to  conquer  and  govern  one  another.  Why  then 
should  you  be  continually  employed  in  injuring  and  destroying 
one  another?  How  many  excellent  things  might  have  been  done 
to  promote  the  internal  welfare  of  each  country;  what  bridges 
roads,  canals,  and  other  useful  public  works  and  institutions 
leading  to  the  common  felicity,  might  have  been  made  and  es- 
tablished with  the  money  and  men  foolishly  spent  during  the 
last  seven  centuries  by  our  mad-,  wars  in  doing  one  another  mil 
chief?  You  are  near  neighbors,  and  each  have  very  respectabl 
qualities.  Learn  to  be  quiet  and  to  respect  each  other's 
rights;  You  are  all  Christians.  One  is  the  Most  Christian 
King  and  the  other  Defender  of  the  Fa it h . Manifest  the  pro- 
priety of  these  titles  by  your  future  conduct.  wBy  this", 
says  Christ,  "shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  Disciples,  if 
ye  love  one  another".  "Seek  peace,  and  ensue  it".  (15) 

Franklin’s  efforts  in  diplomacy  and  peace  have  been  but 
reflections  of  his  own  moral  and  religious  convictions.  The  prac 
tice  of  religious  principles  ought  to  be  promoted  in  these 
phases  of  life  outside  the  church.  His  was  the  role  of  peace- 
maker and  he  could  well  be  considered  as  one  of  the  "children 
of  God"  whom  Jesus  called  "blessed".  Franklin  was  able  to  pro- 
ject the  Christian  doctrine  of  love  into  the  field  of  inter- 
course among  nations  and  to  use  this  universal  truth  of  Jesus 
practically  and  effectively. 

Franklin  also  excelled  in  the  making  of  democratic 
government  with  its  complement  of  rreedom.  His  efforts  were 
largely  responsiole  for  the  Constitutional  Convention  called  in 


(15)  Ibid. . p.  661 
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1787,  to  form  a new  political  system  based  on  a bicameral  legis- 
lature. By  bis  unique  insight  into  human  nature,  his  long  stand- 
ing experience  as  a diplomat  of  the  first  renk,  and  his  personal 
faith,  Franklin  was  able  to  bring  discouraged  and  disgruntled 
colonial  representatives  into  a uniting  action  marking  the  be- 
ginning of  the  United  Utates  of  ^merica. 

It  is  significant  that  liberties  were  written  into  the 
Constitution.  This  action  did  not  come  about  by  accident. 

There  were  specific  reasons  for  these  freedoms  being  in  the 
document . 

Throughout  his  life  Franklin  was  a Deist  in  his  religious 
thinking.  He  was  a follower  of  dissenting  tradition  and  he  be- 
lieved that  religion  was  an  individual  matter.  John  Adams, 

Thomas  Jefferson,  and  James  Madison  were  all  dissenters. 

Criticism  of  the  authority  of  the  church  in  state  affairs 
had  gone  on  under  those  who  were  the  rational  element,  religious 
but  not  Christians  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  The 
Scriptures  were  authoritative  but  must  undergo  the  scrutiny  of 
reason  and  interpretation  by  common  sense.  Jesus  was  a most 
noble  person,  but  his  divinity  was  doubted.  The  state  of  organs 
ized  religion  at  the  time  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  is 
graphically  portrayed: 


Among  the  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  there 
were  apparently  no  radical  thinkers  in  opposition  to  organ- 
ized Christianity....  It  was  composed  almost  entirely  of 
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more  or  less  successful  business  men  and  lawyers,  mostly  law- 
yers. The  leading  ends  were  economic  and  political.  The  age 
was  secular,  the  Churches  were  weak,  Christianity  was  divided 
and  distracted;  organized  religion  was  in  no  situation  to 
wage  any  battle  for  recognition....  Hence,  as  it  happened, 
the  new  republic  was  bornlin  as  secular  a spirit  as  the  later 
French  Republic.  Not  that  many  individuals  were  not  power- 
fully under  the  influence  of  religion,  but  that  no  organized 
religion  had  any  place,  even  in  the  thoughts  of  the  founders, 
and  to  speak  of  a "Puritan  Republic”  is  talking  wild  histori- 
cal nonsense.  (16). 


There  is  also  a striking  fact  that  by  the  close  of  the 
colonial  period  there  were  more  unchurched  people  in  the  American 
Colonies  in  proportion  to  the  population  than  tnere  were  to  be 
found  anywhere  else  in  Christendom.  (17).  Furthermore,  out  of 
the  three  types  or  Protestantism  exercising  influence  before  the 
Revolution,  viz.,  Episcopal  (Anglican),  Presbyterian  (Calvinistic) 
Dissenters  (Congregational,  Baptists,  Quakers,  etc.),  the  only 
remaining  religious  tradition  was  the  dissenting  one  which  be- 
lieved m separation  of  Church  and  State.  (lt>) 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding  quotations  that 
organized  religion  exerted  absolutely  no  force  at  tne  time  or 
tne  framing  or  tne  Constitution.  Those  wno  guided  the  Conven- 
tion were  tne  men  who  were  strong  in  a dissenting  way,  viz., 
Franklin,  Jefferson  and  Paine.  They  were  secular  and  rational- 
istic in  tone  and  temper.  They  believed  in  freedom  of  conscience, 


(16)  Thomas  Cuming  Hall,  The  Religious  Background  of  Am- 
erican Culture  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1960;,  p.  167 


(17) 

(New  York: 


William  Warren  Sweet,  Religion  m Colonial  America 
Charles  Scribners  Sons , 1943)  , p.  634 


pp . 166-167 
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tolerance,  ana  religious  liberty.  Although  It  was  true  that  the 
name  or  God  was  no  where  mentioned  in  the  great  document,  yet 
those  who  conceived  it  must  he  credited  with  religious  under- 
statement. (19).  The  men  of  the  Revolution  and  Constitutional 
Convention  cared  for  the  ideal  of  liberty  and  used  religion  as  a 
fortification  of  the  whole  conception  of  freedom  and  a means  of 
furthering  that  end.  (20).  Thus  liberties  were  written  into  the 
Constitution  by  dissenting  religious  people. 

Franklin’s  religious  convictions  contributed  in  no  small 
part  toward  the  formation  and  acceptance  of  the  Constitution 
finally  as  the  law  of  the  land.  His  hostility  toward  dogmatism 


was  apparent  and  he  appealed  for  tolerance  and  compromise.  In 
one  of  the  greatest  speeches  of  his  career,  Franklin  appealed 
for  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution 
notwithstanding  its  defects.  This  speech  is  here  recorded: 

I confess  that  I do  not  entirely  approve  of  this  constitu- 
tion at  present;  but  Sir,  I am  not  sure  I shall  never  approve 
it;  for  having  lived  long  I have  experienced  many  instances 
of  being  obliged,  by  better  information  or  fuller  consideration 
to  change  my  opinions  even  on  important  subjects  which  I 
once  thought  right,  but  found  to  be  otherwise.  It  is 
therefore,  that,  the  older  I grow,  the  more  apt  I am  to  doubt 
my  own  judgment  of  others.  Most  men,  indeed,  as  well  as 
most  sects  in  religion,  think  themselves  in  possession  of  all 


(19)  Willard  Learoyd  Sperry,  Rel igion  in  America  (New 

York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1946),  p.  58 

(20)  Ibid. t p.  56 
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truth,  and  that  wherever  others  differ  from  them,  it  is  so 
far  error.  Steele,  a Protestant,  in  a dedication  tells  the 
Pope  that  the  only  difference  between  our  two  churches  in 
their  certainty  of  their  doctrine  is,  the  Romish  Church  is 
infallible , and  the  Church  of  England  is  never  in  the  wrong. 
But,  though  many  private  persons  think  almost  as~highly  of 
their  own  infallibility  as  of  that  of  their  sect,  few  express 
it  so  naturally  as  a certain  French  lady,  who,  in  a little 
dispute  with  her  sister,  said,  "But  I meet  with  nobody  but 
myself  that  is  always  in  the  right.  "Je  ne  trouve  que  moi 
qui  aie  tou jours  raison" . 

In  these  sentiments,  Sir,  I agree  to  this  constitution, 

with  all  its  faults  if  they  are  such;  because  I think  a 

general  government  is  necessary  for  us  and  there  is  no  form 
of  government  but  what  may  be  a blessing  to  the  people,  if 
well  administered  and  I believe,  further,  that  this  is  likely 
to  be  well  administered  for  a course  of  years,  and  can  only 
end  in  despotism  as  others  have  done  before  it,  when  the 
people  shall  become  so  corrupted  as  to  need  despotic  govern- 
ment, being  incapable  of  an3>-  other.  I doubt,  too,  whether 
any  other  convention  we  can  obtain  may  be  able  to  make  a bet- 
ter constitution;  for,  when  you  assemble  a number  of  men,  to 
have  the  advantage  of  their  joint  wisdom,  you  inevitably  as- 
semble with  those  men  all  their  prejudices,  their  passions, 
their  errors  of  opinion,  their  local  interests,  and  their 
selfish  views.  From  such  an  assembly  can  a perfect  production 
be  expected?  It  therefore  astonishes  me,  Sir,  to  find  this 
system  approaching  so  near  to  perfection  as  it  does;  and  I 
think  it  will  astonish  our  enemies,  who  are  waiting  with  con- 
fidence to  hear  that  our  councils  are  confounded  like  those 
of  the  builders  of  Babel,  and  that  our  states  are  on  the 
point  of  separation,  only  to  meet  hereafter,  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  one  another's  throats.  Thus  I consent,  Sir,  to 
this  constitution,  because  I expect  no  better,  and  because  I 
am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the  best.  The  opinions  I have  had 
of  its  errors  I sacrifice  to  the  public  good.  I have  never 
whispered  a syllable  of  them  abroad.  Within  these  walls  they 
were  born,  and  here  they  shall  die.  If  everyone  of  us  return- 
ing to  our  constituents  were  to  report  the  objections  he  has 
had  to  it,  and  endeavor  to  gain  partisans  in  support  of  them, 
we  might  prevent  its  being  generally  received  and  thereby 
lose  all  the  salutary  effects  and  great  adventures  resulting 
naturally  in  our  favor  among  foreign  nations  as  well  as  among 
ourselves,  from  our  real  or  apparent  unanimity.  Much  of  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  any  government,  in  procuring  and 
securing  happiness  to  the  people,  depends  on  opinion,  on  the 
general  opinion  of  the  goodness  of  that  governme nf,  as  well 
as  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  its  governors.  I hope 
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therefore,  for  our  own  sakes,  as  a part  of  the  people,  and 
for  uhc  sake  of  our  posterity,  that  we  shall  act  heartily 
and  unanimously  in  recommending  this  constitution,  wherever 
our  influence  may  extend,  and  turn  our  future  thoughts  and 
endeavors  to  the  means  of  having  it  well  adminis tered . 

On  the  whole,  Sir,  I cannot  help  expressing  a wish  that 
every  member  of  the  convention  who  may  still  have  objections 
to  it  would  with  me  on  this  occasion  doubt  a little  of  his 
own  infallibility,  and  make  manifest  our  unanimity  put  his 
name  to  this  instrument.  ( 21 ) . 

Even  in  the  field  of  politics  and  government  Franklin 
stood  as  a leader.  His  final  speech  before  the  Constitutional 
Convention  had  a distinctly  religious  flavor  in  which  he  ?/as  able 
to  put  to  good  use  his  wisdom  born  out  of  his  long  experience 
with  people.  It  was  his  aim  still  to  make  religion  serve  his 
fellow  men.  He  had  devoutly  acknowledged  God’s  activities  in 
the  affairs  of  men  by  proposing  that  sessions  of  the  Convention 
be  begun  with  prayer.  His  political  philosophy  born  from  his 
religious  training  and  creed  had  great  social  significance  which 
even  today  may  be  finding  some  expression  in  the  United  Nations 
and  union  of  some  nations  in  western  Europe. 

Finally,  Franklin’s  life  is  an  epitome  of  his  religious 
creed  of  serving  God  by  doing  good  to  his  fellov/  men.  His  un- 
selfish service  reached  phenomenal  proportions,  It  is  admitted 
that  the  first  half  (to  1748)  of  his  life  was  spent  in  a 
independence  and  leisure.  Thereafter,  he  gave  himself  unstintedly, 


(21)  Goodman , op . cit . , pp.  S53-S5& 
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not  for  the  sake  of  honors  or  emoluments,  but  for  the  good  of 
his  fellow  men. 

Franklin  was  a man  of  the  world.  He  was  interested  in 
everything  that  would  in  any  way  enhance  the  common  lot  of  the 
human  race.  Therefore,  he  delved  into  almost  any  and  every  field 
of  human  experience.  He  was  a scientist  who  was  able  to  harness 
the  power  of  electricity.  In  the  field  of  scientific  advance 
alone  he  felt  as  if  he  would  like  to  awaken  every  hundred  years 
to  see  how  people  were  doing.  He  improved  the  postal,  system  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Colonies;  installed  the  first  fire  depart- 
ment in  America,  inaugurated  the  initial  police  force,  initiated 
the  public  library  system,  founded  a hospital,  worked  out  systems 
of  street  cleaning  and  paving,  was  the  prime  mover  in  founding 
the  first  University  in  Pennsylvania,  established  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  for  the  spreading  of  scientific  knowledge 
throughout  America  and  to  link  native  scientists  together,  in- 
vented bi-focal  glasses,  and  created  an  open  stove  in  1742  for 
which  he  was  offered  a patent  by  the  Governor , but  declined  be- 
cause: "That,  as  we  enjoy  great  advantages  from  the  inventions 
of  others,  we  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  serve  others 
by  any  invention  of  ours;  and  this  we  should  do  freely  and 
generously.'1  (22) 


(22)  Bigelow,  op,  cit . , p.  288 
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In  addition  to  the  many  practical  thin  'S  for  public  im- 
provement uoon  which  Franklin’s  hand  was  found,  he  gave  with- 
out reservation  to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  He  served  as  a 
common  soldier  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  on  the  side  of 
Great  Britain  with  utter  devotion.  He  organized  supplies  for 
the  incompetent  General  Braddock,  personally  financed  these 
supplies  to  the  amount  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds  (no 
small  fortune)  which  would  have  ruined  him  if  the  British 
government  had  not  rescued  him  after  a long  delay  from  his 
dreadful  financial  situation.  He  was  tireless  in  his  energies 
to  organize  the  Colonies  for  common  defense  against  the  en- 
croachment of  the  French  and  Indians.  He  served  as  clerk  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  and  later  became  the  president  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  patient  beyond  ordinary  human  endurance 
during  his  many  years  of  public  service  as  colonial  representa- 
tive in  England  and  minister  to  France.  In  1776  at  the  age  of 
seventy  he  was  sent  to  Montreal,  Canada,  to  win  Canada  over  to 
the  side  of  the  revolting  Colonies.  The  trip  was  fruitless  and 
Franklin  very  nearly  died  from  exposure  and  sickness.  Only 
Franklin  could  have  secured  sufficient  loans  and  military  as- 
sistance from  France  in  time  of  need  without  any  entangling 
conditions.  In  all  this  he  was  lied  about;  but  Franklin  was  too 
great  a man  to  be  overcome  by  prejudice.  He  helped  with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  served  on  the  Convention  called 
for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  a new  government  that  would 
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endure.  The  rights  of  man,  including  his  privileges,  and  duties, 
were  secured  within  it  and  Franklin  was  the  sage  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

Yet  the  end  of  Franklin fs  unusual  public  career  was  far 
from  a happy  one.  When  the  new  government  was  organized  under 
the  Constitution,  Congress  neither  rewarded  Franklin  appropri- 
ately nor  settled  his  bills  fully.  Despite  this,  Franklin  re- 
mained through  all  his  busy  life  loyal  to  his  country  which  he 
served  so  faithfully. 

All  of  this  public  activity  and  service  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  by  a man  with  foggy  vision  or  hazy  conceptions ij 
Franklin's  services  were  the  picture  of  a gigantic  personality 
filled  with  vision  and  hope  which  along  spiritual  stature  can 
produce.  Franklin  would  deserve  a verdict  distinctly  favorable 
if  we  would  judge  his  life  by  the  great  commandment;  "Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord,  Thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart  and  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself".  He  certainly  worked  for  the  enrichment  of 
humanity  and  the  establishment  of  a free  and  democratic  govern- 
ment where  men  would  have  more  opportunities  for  advancement 
than  they  had  previously  known. 

If  men  really  measured  religious  values  according  to 
heavenly  standards,  "By  th*ir  fruits"  Franklin  would  rank 
higher  than  most  of  the  scholars  and  dogmatists  of  his  day. 

His  personal  life  was  an  example  of  making  religion  a practical 
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social  force. 


George  Washington  held  Franklin  in  hi^h  esteem  and  so 
indicates  the  value  of  Franklin*s  service  in  a letter  written 
to  him  at  the  close  of  the  year  1783. 


If  to  he  venerated  for  benevolence,  if  to  be  admired  for 
talents,  if  to  oe  esteemed  for  patriotism,  if  to  be  loved  for 
philanthropy,  can  gratify  human  mind,  you  must  not  have  lived 
in  vain.  And  I flatter  myself  that  it  will  not  be  ranked 
among  the  least  grateful  occurrences  of  your  life  to  be  as- 
sured that  so  long  as  I retain  my  memory  you  will  be  recol- 
lected with  respect,  veneration,  and  affection  by  your  friend. 
(23)  . 


Death  came  to  Franklin  on  April  17,  1790,  and  brought  to 
an  end  a long  career  of  eighty-four  years.  After  reading  about 
his  life  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that,  despite  his  human  fail- 
ings and  mistakes,  he  was  one  of  America* s truly  great  men,  not 
only  in  science  and  politics,  but  in  an  appreciation  of  useful 
religious  values.  Even  though  he  was  not  a public  Christian,  ye 
he  considered  the  teachings  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  oest  gui 
for  men  to  attain  felicity  in  this  world.  Franklin  operated  the 
ethics  of  Jesus  on  a world  scale  and  was  the  harbinger  of  a new 
age  where  the  rights  of  man  would  be  dominant,  and  tolerance  and 
liberties  would  be  the  product  of  advancing  society.  In  the 
field  of  social  service  Franklin,  too,  was  ahead  of  his  time. 


t, 
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(22)  James  Madison  Stifler,  The  Rel igion  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  192bJ7  p . 101 
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CONCLUSION 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Franklin  was  religious  and  made 
distinctive  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  religious  thought 
in  America.  It  must  be  granted,  too,  that  his  contributions  were 
not  made  in  the  conventional  sense  because  he  conformed  to  noth- 
ing, and  especially  was  he  a non-conformist  in  religion.  With 
much  of  the  current  religious  thought  and  practice  he  found  him- 
self out  of  sympathy  as  we  have  seen. 

In  religious  matters  "Franklin  was  a full  generation 
ahead  of  his  age...."  (2).  Furthermore, 


....if  we  compare  him  with  the  public  men  of  his  time  we  will 
find  that  he  gave  much  more  thought  than  the  average  layman 
of  his  day  to  religious  things.  We  might  also  assert  that 
few  public  men  in  modern  history  have  given  evidence  of  as 
much  clear  thought  about  spiritual  things,  and  almost  none 
have  been  equally  willing  to  record  their  convictions  so 
frankly.  (2). 


The  records  Franklin  left  to  posterity  disclosed  events 
which  even  his  contemporaries  knew  nothing  about.  He  was  very 
frank  and  there  was  never  any  occasion  for  doubting  what  he  meant. 
Squally  clear  was  he  about  his  thinking  on  spiritual  matters. 

From  Franklin1 2 s writings  we  have  a picture  of  his  whole 
life.  In  it  were  portions  which  detracted  from  the  stature  of  a 


(1)  James  Madison  Stifler,  The  Religion  of  Benjamin 

Franklin  (Mew  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1925) , p.  15 

(2)  Ibid.,  pp.  54-55 
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truly  great  man.  Because  of  his  moral  earnestness  and  intro- 
speotion  he  recorded  without  apology  his  own  weaknesses  and 
"errata”. 

Franklin  makes  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  his  mistakes. 
Neither  does  the  writer.  But  a word  of  explanation  is  put  forth 
here  on  the  unpleasant  portion  of  Franklin* s life  so  that  a bet- 
ter grasp  of  his  contributions  may  be  made. 

"The  Apostle  of  Modern  Times"  made  no  claim  to  sainthood. 

He  could  not.  He  had  illicit  affairs  with  women  and  indicated 
where  his  passion  led  him  in  the  following  statement: 

That  hard  to  be  governed  passion  of  youth  had  hurried  me 
frequently  into  intrigues  with  low  women  that  fell  in  my  way, 
which  were  attended  with  some  expense  and  great  inconvenience, 
besides  a continual  risk  to  my  health  by  a distemper,  which 
of  all  things  I dreaded,  though  by  great  good  luck  I escaped 
it.  (3). 

Recent  information  seems  to  have  cleared  Franklin  of  the 
charge  that  he  was  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  son.  (4).  But 
there  still  remains  the  possibility  that  Franklin  was  the  father 
of  a daughter  born  out  of  wedlock.  (5).  His  associations  with 
Madame  Brillon  and  Madame  Helvetius  while  in  France  did  not  ap- 
pear in  good  taste.  But  these  "errata"  do  not  mean  that  Frank- 
lin could  not  have  made  distinct  contributions  to  the  moral  and 

(3)  Sydney  George  Fisher,  Benjamin  Franklin  (Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1927) , p.  103 

(4)  stifler,  0£.  oit . , p.  81 

(5)  Fisher,  o£.  cit . ^ p.  104 
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religious  enlightenment  of  his  age. 

We  may  well  be  reminded  that  advances  just  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion  alone  have  been  made  by  imperfect  men.  All  twelve 
of  the  original  personally  chosen  disciples  of  Jesus  deserted 
him  in  his  hour  of  need  because  they  were  weak  in  deeds  and  the 
qualities  which  were  needed  to  give  them  staying-power.  St.  Paul 
was  at  one  time  Saul,  the  vehement  persecutor  of  the  followers  of 
"The  Way".  St.  Augustine  was  anything  but  a saint  before  his  con 
version  was  complete.  His  life  was  so  engrossed  in  lascivious- 
ness and  loose  and  sordid  living  that  it  seems  unbelievable  that 
so  great  a spiritual  force  could  arise  from  such  a murky  back- 
ground. Francis  of  Assisi  was  a weak,  rich,  young  man  before  he 
pledged  his  life  to  poverty  and  wandered  over  Western  Europe 
touching  people  with  the  hand  of  the  spiritual  Christ. 

Pernaps  the  greatest  advances  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  travail  of  the  soul.  And  not  be- 
cause of  sin,  cut  in  spite  of  it,  men  have  steadily  advanced  in 
their  search  for  the  Truth  about  God. 

Furthermore,  morals  are  high  or  low  by  comparison  with  the 
average  of  the  times  in  which  a man  lives.  The  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  found  England  at  an  extremely  low  moral  level. 
The  king  openly  kept  a mistress,  drunkenness  and  foul  talk  were 
prevalent,  ladies  of  high  rank  swore  in  public  places,  fidelity 
in  marriage  was  sneered  upon,  and  adultery  was  a sport.  The 
masses  of  the  poor  were  ignorant  and  brutal,  and  no  effort  was 
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made  to  improve  them  in  education  or  religion.  Schools  were 
rare  and  few  new  churches  were  built.  Criminal  classes  were 
bold  and  ruthless  and  there  were  no  effective  police.  The  Eng- 
land visited  by  Franklin  in  his  youth  was  void  of  vital  religion 
except  in  some  groups  in  the  middle  class.  In  the  higher  circles 
religious  attitudes  were  described  as  "every  one  laughs  if  one 
talks  of  religion".  (6). 

Io  xa  amazing  that  a young  man  such  as  Franklin  did  not 
emerge  from  these  surroundings  with  more  stain  upon  him.  But 
fortunately  he  wa3  well  fortified  in  morals  due  to  his  Puritan 
training  and  inheritance. 

A secular  age  in  £ ranee  ushered  in  her  revolution,  but 
Franklin  came  forth  from  that  society  of  loose  moral  standards 
with  his  faith  intact. 

Franklin  was  always  conscious  of  his  "errata"  and  did  his 
best  to  correct  them  wherever  he  could. 

Thus  in  spite  of  the  century  in  which  he  lived  Franklin 
was  able  to  think  about  the  need  of  his  country,  and  through  his 
dedication  to  the  task  of  serving  men  and  pleasing  God  he  gave 
himself  to  something  greater  than  he.  Therefore,  franklin  was 
bigger  than  the  society  which  tried  to  fetter  him. 

The  man  who  at  the  age  of  seventeen  became  a Deist  re- 
mained essentially  so  throughout  his  life.  This  accounted  in 


(6)  Stifler,  op.  cit . , p.  85 
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no  small  degree  for  Franklin's  dissenting  views  and  his  testing 
everything  through  reason  and  experience.  He  saw  religion 
through  the  eyes  of  a Deist.  He  believed  in  God  as  a creator 
who  was  benevolent  and  good.  Morality  was  the  doing  of  good  to 
one's  fellow  men  regardless  of  creed  or  color.  Religion  was  as 
broad  as  the  ocean,  as  high  as  the  sky.  It  must  not  offend. 
Tolerance  and  latitudinarianism  were  practiced.  He  respected 
every  man's  right  to  work  out  his  religion  for  himself.  The  soul 
of  man  was  immortal  because  God  never  wasted  anything.  Virtue 
had  its  own  reward  either  here  or  hereafter.  Franklin  was  not 
concerned  with  metaphysics  because  doing  good  was  far  more  impor 
tant  than  proving  an  argument  by  theological  or  abstract  subtle- 
ties. If  religion  could  not  be  a force  it  could  not  stand  as  a 
form  but  must  be  cast  aside. 

All  that  Franklin  contributed  in  the  field  of  religious 
thought  had  practical  value.  If  men  were  evil  with  religion 
what  would  they  be  without  it?  He  believed  in  God  to  whom  he 
owed  his  felicity  of  a long  life.  Therefore  he  worshiped  Him. 
Joy  came  to  the  heart  of  any  man  who  did  good  to  his  fellow  men 
because  doing  good  pleased  and  honored  God.  Hence  Franklin  ex- 
celled in  the  performance  and  promotion  of  good  works.  Dogma, 
creeds,  and  sects  made  enemies  of  people  who  should  have  been 
friends.  Therefore,  Franklin  was  the  foe  of  bigoted  denomina- 
tions which  insisted  they  alone  had  the  key  to  truth,  and  the 
friend  of  tolerance  which  respected  every  man's  right  to  think 
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for  himself.  Consequently,  all  sects  claimed  him  as  a supporter. 
He  believed  the  Scriptures  to  have  authority  but  insisted  on  the 
right  to  make  his  own  interpretation.  The  Scriptures  were  not  re- 
vealed but  were  a useful  guide  to  men  in  living  a virtuous  life. 

So  Franklin  saw  their  value  and  attempted  to  make  them  attractive 
and  serviceable  to  an  age  where  spiritual  discipline  was  needed 
and  required.  Prayer  had  value  in  the  worship  of  God,  and 
Franklin  saw  the  advantage  of  shorter  prayers  and  liturgies  to 
make  religious  worship  more  inviting.  He  employed  special  prayer 
of  hie  own  making  for  several  years  and  found  it  to  be  a useful 
instrument  with  which  to  praise  God.  Franklin,  too,  was  success- 
ful in  applying  his  ideas  on  religion  to  his  personal  and  public 
life.  He  made  religion  practical  in  almost  every  phase  of  his 
long  and  productive  career.  To  him  religion  was  a force  in 
society  and  he  used  it  accordingly. 

By  public  profession  Franklin  was  not  a Christian,  but  he 
honored  and  respected  Jesus  though  he  doubted  His  divinity.  His 
views  were  very  ably  expressed  in  a letter  to  Ezra  Stiles  just 
six  weeks  before  his  death.  Said  Franklin: 


As  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  my  opinion  of  whom  you  particu- 
larly desire,  I think  the  system  of  morals  and  his  religion 
as  he  left  them  to  us,  the  best  the  world  ever  saw  or  is  like 
ly  to  see;  but  I apprehend  it  has  received  various  corrupting 
changes,  and  I have,  with  most  of  the  present  dissenters  in 
England,  some  doubts  as  to  his  divinity;  though  it  is  a 
question  I do  not  dogmatize  upon,  having  never  studied  it, 
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and  think  it  needless  to  busy  myself  with  it  now,  when  I ex- 
pect soon  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  with  less 
trouble.  (7). 


Franklin  actually  took  the  morals  and  religion  of  Jesus, 
interpreted  them  from  his  own  experience  and  applied  them  to  the 
needs  of  his  own  generation.  Stifler  has  reported  this: 


The  progress  of  religion  since  Franklin’s  day  has  been 
steadily  in  the  direction  that  he  himself  took,  namely  to- 
ward the  practical  application  of  the  consciousness  of  God 
to  personal  and  public  affairs,  and  there  has  been  an  equal- 
ly steady  recession  in  the  feeling  of  the  importance  of 
theoretical  and  speculative  religious  opinions.  (8). 


More  specifically  "Franklin. . . • reduced  religion  to  prac- 
tical ethics  and  he  tested  conduct  by  experience".  (9).  What  is 
more  Franklin’s  ethics  was  not  only  basic  in  American  moral  tra- 
dition but  it  involved  a real  philosophy.  (10). 

This  philosophy  was  empirical  and  born  out  of  experience. 
Life  in  the  Colonies  was  hard.  The  first  settlement  existed  in 
America  less  than  one  hundred  years  before  Franklin  was  born. 


(7) 

(New  York: 


Nathan  G.  Goodman,  editor,  A Benjamin  Franklin  Header 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  T940),  p.  £44 


(8)  Stifler,  o£.  cit . , p.  108 

(9)  The  Franklin  Institute,  Meet  Dr.  Franklin  (Philadel- 
phia: The  Franklin  Institute,  1943),  p.  102 

(10)  The  Department  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia  University, 

editor,  Studies  in  the  His tory  of  Ideas , (New  York:  Columbia 

University  Press,  1920) , p.  249 
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Frontier  conditions  played  an  important  part  in  the  development 
of  American  life.  Despite  the  rugged  conditions  of  terrain  and 
climate  religious  and  intellectual  life  flourished  in  New  England. 
They  were  the  result  of  severe  moral  discipline.  The  stern  regu- 
lation of  Puritan  morality  was  directly  related  to  exacting  fron- 
tier life.  Something  great  was  to  he  achieved  and  the  churches 
were  the  backbone  of  the  struggle.  But  rigid  moral  discipline 
could  not  be  maintained  for  too  long  a period.  During  Franklin’s 
life-time  the  churches  relaxed  from  the  gospel  of  work  and  be- 
came acclimated  to  luxury  and  ease.  City  churches  became  fashion- 
able and  the  clergy  degenerated  into  disputing  theocrats.  The 
Great  Awakening  gave  little  relief  to  this  situation  and  the 
position  of  the  established  churches  became  weaker  and  weaker  as 
a force  in  the  life  of  colonial  America.  In  this  plight  of  or- 
thodoxy Benjamin  Franklin  made  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  Puri- 
tan virtues  in  all  their  rigor,  but  entirely  abandoned  the 
theological  sanctions.  In  this  he  was  eminently  successful.  (11). 

Franklin’s  approach  to  the  problems  of  his  age  was  reli- 
gious and  his  contribution  was  practical  and  utilitarian  in  a 
period  of  history  that  needed  such  an  approach.  In  this  sense 
his  contribution  was  new.  His  practical  application  of  religion 
is  still  new  in  the  twentieth  century.  One  author  aptly 
stressed  the  motive  of  Franklin’s  life  when  he  said: 


(11)  Ibid. , pp.  300-302 
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The  motive  of  his  existence  was  not  to  unsettle  men,  nor 
to  cast  them  adrift,  nor  to  hold  out  to  them  novel  projects 
of  self-improvement,  not  rooted  in  fixed  human  prepossession 
and  experience,  but  to  discipline  them,  to  free  them  from 
social  selfishness,  to  keep  them  in  subjection  to  all  the 
salutary  restraints,  which  the  past  had  shown  to  be  good  for 
them.  Of  these  restraints,  he  knev/  that  those  imposed  by 
Religion  were  among  the  most  potent,  and  to  Religion,  there- 
fore he  adhered,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  was  the 
most  helpful  ally  of  human  morality;  and  of  the  municipal 
ordinances  by  which  human  morality  is  enforced.  (12). 


s 


Some  men  look  upon  Franklin  as  earthly,  practical,  and 
utilitarian  and  believe  he  had  no  ideal.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  about  him  and  his  achievements  without  concluding  that 
Franklin  may  have  been  on  earth,  but  nevertheless  he  had  an 


ideal  to  which  he  gave  himself. 

Certainly  the  ideal  to  which  Franklin  gave  himself  at  a 
relatively  early  age  was  the  doing  of  good  to  men.  He  saw  his 
calling  in  practical  terms  but  the  ideal  on  which  he  steadied 
his  eyes  came  from  a firm  conviction  in  the  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence in  whom  Franklin  sincerely  believed.  Hence  the  cause  for 
his  contribution  to  the  religious  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
America.  In  the  words  of  a modern  religious  thinker  we  might 


well  conceive  of  Franklin: 

Wherever  a man  is  so  carried  beyond  himself  whether  for 
any  other  being,  or  for  a cause  or  for  a nation,  that  his 
personal  fate  seems  to  him  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
happiness  or  triumph  of  the  other,  there  you  have  the  uni- 
versal basis  and  structure  of  religion.  Power  and  perfec- 


(12)  William  Cabell  Bruce,  Benjamin  Franklin  Self- 
Revealed  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  / l9l7)  1",  SB". 
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tion, . are  that  to  which  in  religion  we  have  given  our 
heart  away. 


Every  man,  we  must  hope  and  believe,  has  somewhere  an 
allegiance  that  binds  him,  some  disloyalty  which  he  would 
rather  die  than  commit;  and  if  you  know  what  this  is,  then 
you  know  where  his  religion  lies.  "Where  your  treasure  is" 
— — it  is  a true  saying.  (13)  . 


FranKlin  knew  his  Scriptures  and  particularly  the  New 
Testament.  His  contribution  to  religious  thought  in  America 
could  not  have  been  so  practical  unless  he  had  run  across  that 
startling  verse  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  "Let  your  light  so 

shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven".  (14) 

Franklin  must  have  made  this  his  treasure,  for  it  is 
Christianity  stated  in  the  most  practical,  simplest  and  most 
profound  terms  and  the  achievements  of  his  great  and  lengthy 
career  under  the  guidance  of  this  ideal,  caused  one  of  his 
greatest  biographers  to  characterize  him  as  "a  harmonious 
human  multitude". 


(13)  Willard  L.  Sperry,  What  We  Mean  By  Religion 

(New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers  Publishers,  1940) , pT  19 

(14)  St.  Matthew  5:16 
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ABSTRACT 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  TO 
RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  IN  AMERICA 

Franklin  was  advanced  for  his  day  in  almost  every  field 
of  human  endeavor.  He  was  a philosopher,  a scientist,  an  educa- 
tor, a diplomat,  a journalist,  and  a creator  of  government.  Con 
trary  to  what  may  be  popular  belief,  Franklin  was  a religious 
man  also.  Although  he  did  not  organize  a church,  set  up  eccle- 
siastical dogma,  join  any  sect  in  America,  or  study  much  in  meta- 
physics, nevertheless  his  depth  of  religious  thinking,  personal 
faith,  creed  and  service  left  an  impact  upon  the  American  way  of 
free  living,  reflecting  itself  in  modern  liberal  religious  trends 
and  growing  ecumenical  movements. 

Franklin  was  a heretic  in  relationship  to  the  orthodoxy 
of  his  day.  Had  the  church  conformed  to  his  way  of  thinking 
there  would  probably  have  been  few  members  to  support  it  in 
colonial  America.  The  insight  which  Franklin  revealed  in  practi- 
cal religion  placed  him  outside  the  orthodox  church.  Notwith- 
standing the  "errata"  of  his  long  life  his  thinking  came  closer 
to  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Christian  teaching  in  the  New 
Testament  than  most  exponents  of  the  orthodox  Protestant  churches 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Religion  has  been  defined  as  the  name  given  to  a man’s  be- 
lief in  a divine  being  and  to  the  acts  following  that  belief. 
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The  activities  that  flowed  from  Franklin's  belief  in  Providence 
were  indeed  prodigious  and  to  declare  him  an  irreligious  man 
would  be  a serious  error. 

Franklin's  contribution  to  religious  thought  in  America 
must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  religion  and  morals  of  his 
day.  His  life  (1706-1790)  covered  nearly  the  whole  span  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  attitudes  on  religious  matters  were  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  orthodox  Christian  churches  of  his  genera- 
tion. He  felt  the  churches  to  be  more  concerned  with  appearances 
professions,  dogma  and  creeds,  than  with  the  constructive  im- 
provement of  their  laity. 

The  eighteenth  century  in  the  Colonies  was  a period  of 
rugged  existence  and  the  people  needed  the  practical  moral  dis- 
cipline which  the  churches  should  have  offered.  Despite  the  im- 
petus of  the  Great  Awakening  during  the  midale  of  the  period,  the 
century  closed  with  organized  Christendom  for  the  most  part 
morally  impotent.  Franklin,  therefore,  really  applied  practical 
morality  to  a nation  which  desperately  needed  it,  doing  away  with 
the  Puritan  theology,  but  retaining  its  discipline. 

Franklin's  contribution  to  religious  thought  in  America 
was  essentially  practical  and  found  its  expression  in  his  be- 
lief in  God,  tolerance,  good  works,  approach  to  the  Scriptures, 
attitude  toward  prayer,  and  his  application  of  religion  to 
society . 
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Franklin  had  a profound  belief  and  sincere  faith  in  God. 

At  a very  early  age  he  became  a Deist,  following  essentially  the 
dissenting  path  of  English  Deism.  Through  most  of  his  life  he 
lived  according  to  a creed  which  he  had  formulated  out  of  his 
deistic  conception  of  God.  His  creed  involved  a belief  in  God 
who  created  and  governed  the  world  by  his  providence.  God  ought 
to  be  worshiped;and  doing  good  to  men  was  the  roost  acceptable 
service  in  God’s  sight.  God  would  be  just  in  rewarding  men. 

The  soul  ms  immortal, 

Since  God  was  good  Franklin  did  not  have  sympathy  with 
New  England  Calvinism  which  taught  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
predestination,  etc.  and  did  away  with  human  freedom.  Such  a 
God  who  so  arbitrarily  ruled  men’s  lives  had  no  place  in  Frank- 
lin’s world.  God  was  good  and  created  men  to  live  a life  of 
happiness.  He  allowed  a freedom  of  will,  thought  and  expression 
to  every  man.  Since  God  made  men  for  felicity  then  God  was 
interested  in  seein  men  work  for  happiness.  Virtue  was  far 
more  important  in  God’s  world  than  orthodoxy  because  the  practice 
of  virtue  brought  men  happiness  which  doctrines  and  orthodoxy  of 
the  day  did  not.  Franklin’s  belief  in  God  was  a departure  from 
the  established  church  orthodoxy  and  his  convictions  about  God’s 
goodness  were  in  keeping  with  the  Jesus  view  of  God’s  mercies. 

Being  a dissenting  Deist  Franklin  was  the  foe  of  doctrinal 
religion  which  was  more  concerned  about  the  spreading  of  its 
doctrines  than  the  serving  of  men.  Franklin  believed  in  toler- 
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ance  with  all  his  heart  and  found  his  creed  that  would  be  offen- 
sive to  no  man’s  faith  and  common  to  all  religions.  He  deplored 
intolerant  conditions  which  existed  in  the  Colonies  because  of 
the  power  of  the  Christian  orthodox  churches  and  vehemently  pro- 
tested against  acts  of  cruelty  based  upon  the  beliefs  of  the 
church.  He  observed  that  the  differences  in  creed  among  Chris- 
tian churches  tended  to  divide  and  make  them  enemies  whereas 
they  should  have  been  friends. 

Though  a foe  of  intolerance  his  latitudinarian  principles 
made  Franklin  a friend  to  all  denominations,  and  he  supported 
many  of  their  worthy  causes  for  he  believed  he  should  not  lessen 
any  man’s  religious  convictions  since  his  actions  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  All  sects,  consequently,  claimed  him,  but  he 
joined  none. 

Franklin’s  religious  convictions  led  him  beyond  the 
spirit  of  denominational  interests  which  divided  rather  than 
united  people.  His  views  are  as  modern  as  if  some  great  reli- 
gious body  had  just  uttered  them  and  his  many  tolerant  and  use- 
ful acts,  despite  several  "errata”  of  his  long  life,  proclaim 
him  as  the  for*most  leader  in  the  fields  of  tolerance  and  .good 
will.  The  direction  of  religious  forces  today  in  the  way  of 
cooperation  and  ecumenical  movements  is  the  path  which  Franklin 
walked. 

The  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  abounded  in  good  works  be- 


cause religion  became  for  hira  a practical  guiding  motive.  He 
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chose  to  dedicate  himself  to  virtue  and  the  public  good.  He 
transformed  idealistic  principles  of  service  into  practical  appli 
cations  that  afforded  him  joy.  He  seriously  embarked  on  a pro- 
gram of  moral  perfection  and  discovered  that  his  moral  life  and 
character  were  improved.  Then  he  applied  his  personal  knowledge 
in  helping  others  attain  the  art  of  living,  a life  should  be 
tested  by  its  fruits  and  Franklin  observed  that  creeds  among  the 
Christian  Churches  were  more  valued  than  good  works.  He  believed 
laen  would  be  judged  for  what  they  did  rather  than  what  they 
thought.  He  knew  that  Jesus  preferred  the  doers  of  the  word  to 
the  mere  listeners,  as  a result,  1’ranklin  applied  his  interpre- 
tation of  Jesus’  teaching  upon  good  works  to  a colonial  society 
vith  the  discipline  of  a Puritan.  He  discovered  in  Jesus’  code 
of  morality  a social  gospel  and  preceded  this  emphasis  by  a 
century. 

In  his  approach  to  the  Scriptures  Franklin  used  the  rea- 
soning of  Deism.  He  saw  in  them  practical  value  in  helping  people 
live  productive  lives.  But  Franklin  recognized  that  organized 
religion  was  not  encouraging  people  to  read  the  Bible.  He,  there- 
ore,  with  a practical  turn  of  mind,  proposed  a version  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  of  the  day.  To  prove  his  point 
he  took  a portion  of  the  book  of  Job  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
revised  them.  He  further  felt  that  anything  which  would  tend  to 
impede,  distract,  or  discourage  people  from  reading  the  Bible 
ought  to  be  removed.  In  this  he  was  very  practical,  as  a result 
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his  contribution  in  this  practical  sense,  though  not  acted  up- 
on favorably  at  the  time,  had  a distinctive  modern  touch  with 
the  advent  of  revised  versions  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  last  few 
years , 

Franklin  employed  prayer  and  believed  in  it  as  aid  to 
men  in  their  worship  of  the  Deity  and  the  invoking  of  the 
guidance  of  Providence,  He  even  composed  a liturgy  for  his  own 
devotional  use.  Prayers  went  far  in  amending  the  heart  and 
building  a nation.  He  cooperated  in  the  abridgment  of  the 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer . He  did  so  because  he  saw  the 
organized  Christian  bodies  failing  in  their  attempt  to  reach 
the  common  people.  He  was  convinced  that  this  shortened 
method  would  further  religion,  increase  unanimity,  and  occasion 
a more  frequent  attendance  on  the  worship  of  God. 

Franklin  also  joined  with  a friend  in  publishing  a 
liturgy  which  would  permit  people  of  all  faiths  to  worship  to- 
gether with  offense  to  none. 

Though  ventures  like  those  were  repulsed  by  the  estab- 
lished churches,  yet  Franklin  saw  the  utility  of  prayer  and 
liturgy  and  he  desired  to  help  an  age  that  was  spiritually  im- 
potent. Twentieth  century  liberal  religion  has  followed  a 
course  which  Franklin  proposed  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

Franklin  was  prophetic  of  the  larger  view  that  was  ul- 
timately to  win  its  way  in  the  churches,  viz.,  in  his  vision 
of  the  practical  meaning  of  religion  in  all  phases  of  society. 
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This  conviction  that  religion  ought  to  permeate  all  phases  of 
social  life  had  far-reaching  effects. 

In  the  field  of  education  Franklin  pioneered  with  the 
moral  philosophy  of  Poor  Richard* s Almanac , in  the  founding  of 
the  Junto  and  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  the  first  University  in  Pennsylvania  following 
his  Proposal  Relating  to  Educut ion  of  Youth  in  Pennsylvania « 

The  ability  to  serve  mankind  was  the  great  aim  and  end  of  all 
learning. 

Franklin  was  also  a master  in  the  field  of  diplomacy  and 
through  his  efforts,  more  than  those  of  any  other,  the  Colonies 
secured  aid  from  France  and  obtained  independence.  Likewise  he 
was  a peace-maker  of  the  first  order.  So  much  did  he  believe  in 
peace  that  he  proposed  a union  of  the  Colonies  which,  if  adopted 
may  have  secured  independence  for  the  Colonies  without  a struggl 
There  never  was  a good  war,  or  a bad  peace.  Franklin  further 
proposed  a union  between  England,  France,  and  America  on  the 
basis  of  Christ  inn  love . 

as  a maker  of  government,  the  many-sided  Franklin  was 
supreme.  His  sagacity  and  wisdom  played  a major  role  in  the 
successful  formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Cut  of  his 
religious  convictions,  in  a period  when  organized  religion  was 

decadent  and  without  energy  or  power,  Franklin,  in  cooperation 

* 

with  other  free  thinkers,  was  able  to  write  basic  human  freedoms 
into  the  Constitution  and  separate  church  and  state  henceforth. 
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Out  of  Franklin’s  plea  for  tolerance  and  compromise  the  Consti- 
tution became  the  law  of  the  land, 

Franklin’s  creed  of  personal  service  reached  phenomenal 
proportions.  Over  half  of  his  long  life  was  given  unstintedly 
for  the  good  of  others,  Space  does  not  permit  xhe  mention  of 
his  multitude  of  services  in  public  inventions  and  acts  of  de- 
votion to  his  country.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  all  Frank- 
lin did  could  not  have  been  accomplished  through  foggy  vision  or 
hazy  conceptions.  Franklin  had  stature  which  spiritual  faith 
alone  could  produce. 

If  men  measured  religious  values  according  to  heavenly 
standards,  nby  their  fruits”,  Franklin  would  excel  most  of  the 
scholars  and  dogmatists  of  his  day.  His  personal  life  was  an 
example  of  making  religion  a potential  social  force. 

Although  Franklin  was  not  a Christian  in  the  proper  term 
of  one  who  joined  an  established  church,  nevertheless,  his  con- 
tribution in  these  fields  just  described  was  practical  for  a 
society  that  needed  such  an  emphasis.  In  addition,  Franklin 
operated  the  ethics  of  Jesus  on  a world  scale  and  caught  the 
true  Gospel  in  its  simplest  and  most  profound  meaning.  Franklin 
must  have  made  one  verse  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  his  ideal 
because  his  life  was  beyond  a doubt  patterned  after  these  start- 
ling words  in  any  age:  "Let  your  Light  so  shine  before  men, 

that  the,y  way  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  father 
which  is  in  heaven". 
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